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Editorial 


Signs of Professional Advancement 
of Business Education 

One sign of professional advancement in 
any educational group is a forceful mental 
and spiritual alertness to new shifts of em- 
phasis and adjustment in individual and so- 
cial life. The articles in this issue on A New 
Order in Business Education are an encour- 
aging indication of vigorous and intelligent 
leadership in business education in its mani- 
fold new responsibilities in this epochal year 
of 1933 with particular reference to tre- 
mendous social readjustments in business. 

The NRA is not only a “new deal for 
business and industry,” but it likewise rep- 
resents a new deal for business education 
and education in general. It is obvious to all 
thinking citizens that the present vast re- 
covery program of the Federal Government 
is essentially a far-reaching educational pro- 
gram. It is a program which has been swiftly 
brought into being by legal enactment to 
meet a present emergency. Nevertheless, in 
so far as this program embraces deep-seated 
changes in social policies, organization, and 
vital human relationships, it must be at bot- 
tom a carefully planned and long drawn out 
educational program if its good and endur- 
ing features are to become and remain a 
living and enlightening phase of our Ameri- 
can democracy. Commissioner George F. 
Zook of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion espouses this point of view in his recent 
statement of policy “that the Office of Edu- 
cation shall work in close codperation with 
the Government agencies engaged in the re- 


covery program, assisting those agencies 
whenever their far-flung activities touch on 
education, and also reporting to the school 
world the numerous implications which the 
recovery program holds for education.” 

We believe that principals and superin- 
tendents of schools may look with confidence 
to business educators and teachers to show 
energetic and far-sighted leadership in eco- 
nomic and business education as a vital 
phase of the educational recovery program 
of our vast national public-school system. 
Surely, there is no other single group of the 
public-school staff that should be as well in- 
formed about business as the business- 
teacher group, nor is there any other single 
group that has shown in recent years greater 
professional alertness and upgrading of edu- 
cational standards. 

Numerous associations of business teach- 
ers—local, State, regional, national, and in- 
ternational—are constantly producing im- 
portant professional literature in the form 
of yearbooks, bulletins, and quarterlies. 
Probably, the most outstanding of this litera- 
ture are the yearbooks of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, 1200 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. This yearbook 
series was inaugurated in 1928. The present 
group of six authoritative yearbooks, three 
of which were included in the annual list of 
“sixty leading educational books,” should be 
found in the library of every high school 
which has a department of business educa- 
tion, and thus be made available to business 
teachers, principals, and superintendents. 
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The title of the 1933 yearbook is Teaching 
Devices and Classroom Equipment, and the 
title of the 1931 and 1932 yearbooks is 
Modern Methods of Teaching Business Sub- 
jects. 

The department of business education of 
the National Education Association began 
last year the publication of the National 
Business Education Quarterly. The March 
1933 and May 1933 issues should prove of 
special interest to supervisors and adminis- 
trators of business education in that these is- 
sues deal with the theme of “General Objec- 
tives and Fundamental Principles of Com- 
mercial Education.” This department, now 
under the presidency of Professor Benjamin 
R. Haynes of the University of Southern 
California, is certain to make the Quarterly 
of the current school year of significant value 
to business education, and, consequently, it 
is another publication that should be found 
in the library of every high school which has 
a program of business education. 

These associations are only two examples 
of many organizations of business teachers 
which are constantly contributing worth- 
while literature, among them being the Na- 
tional Association of Commercial Teacher 
Training Institutions, the National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation, the Southern 
California Commercial Teachers Associa- 


tion, the Commercial Education Association 
of New York City and Vicinity, the Tri- 
State Commercial Education Association, 
and others. Superintendents and principals 
should offer every encouragement to busi- 
ness teachers to support and take active part 
in the professional work of such associa- 
tions. 

One of the most promising developments 
in business education during the past year 
was the initial meeting last spring of an or- 
ganization committee looking towards the 
expected establishment of a National Coun- 
cil of Business Education in which will be 
centralized, at least as to the matter of na- 
tional policy making, all the numerous na- 
tional, regional, State, and local associations 
of business teachers, The organization com- 
mittee will hold its second meeting at the 
close of this month (December) in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, under the chairmanship of Dr, 
Edward J. McNamara, principal of the High 
School of Commerce, New York, N.Y. The 
significance of such a national council is at 
once apparent with reference to the formu- 
lation of national policies which should gov- 
ern a leading rdéle of business education in 
a national educational recovery program 
properly and wisely articulated with the 
Federal Government’s recovery program. 

P. S. L. 
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Business Education Based on the Social 
Concepts of Money 


Ann Brewington 


Eprtor’s Note: Professor Ann Brewington of the 
University of Chicago School of Business has been 
giving challenging leadership to a new emphasis 
in business education—the social concepts of 
money, involving the interdependent functions of 
earning, saving, and spending, with reference to 
the individual and to society as a whole. She points 
out the weakness of business education in stress- 
ing merely the function of earning, the weakness 
of thrift education in accentuating merely the 
function of saving, and the weakness of instruction 
in the traditional economics course in the failure 
to dwell upon “the principles for stabilizing con- 
sumption and those governing sound spending.” 
Business as one of the key social institutions of 
our modern complex life must have its counter- 
part in business education as one of the central 
or core social studies of the secondary-school cur- 
riculum. P. S. LL. 


HE THESIS of this paper is: (1) Busi- 
» yesh education has used and is using 
fractional parts of the concepts of money 
as its central concept with little or no 
awareness of such use; (2) business educa- 
tion is guilty of and content with merely 
passing on a doctrine of success involving in- 
dividualistic competition with little or no 
awareness of the type of social structure 
that it is creating. 

A concept is here defined as “meaning” 
or “attitude.” “It may be either general or 
particular in its reference. It is a bundle of 
possible cues to adjustment or a cue to a 
particular adjustment, the particular cue to 
be acted upon being determined by the situa- 
tion or the purpose.”* As a social device the 
concept of money is used as a standard of 
economic values and as a means of exchange 
of goods and services. It involves an appre- 
ciation of the fact that the speed of the 
counter-circular movements of money on the 
one hand, and of goods and services on the 





? William C. Bagley, Educational Values, p. 35. 


other hand, affects the rapidity with which 
the social environment changes. It is funda- 
mental in codperative living as it is a con- 
crete means of integrating the individual and 
society—the two aspects of the same social 
process. The individual is the dynamic fac- 
tor inasmuch as the social process is carried 
on only as the individual exercises his con- 
suming and producing powers. In other 
words, the concept of money involves the 
functions of earning, saving, and spending 
as they affect (a) the individual and (b) 
society as a whole. 

In business education, learning to earn 
means learning to be a clerk—a bookkeeper, 
a stenographer, a typist, a recorder, a mer- 
chandising clerk, and the like. Each learner 
strives to attain the standard of proficiency 
in work and conduct set by the business or- 
ganizations of the immediate vicinity, be- 
lieving that the higher his standard of 
achievement therein, the greater his competi- 
tive advantages and, accordingly, his earn- 
ings. 

The obvious assumptions underlying such 
a learning program are that if John Doe 
learns to be a clerk he will earn enough 
money to enable him to purchase a home, a 
radio, an automobile, to wear factory-made 
clothes, to join a Christmas-savings club, and 
if he does all this, even if within the twilight 
of legality, he has achieved success, and, ipso 
facto, society as a whole has been benefited. 
The latent assumptions are: (1) Success is 
measured in terms of the amount of money 
an individual can accumulate or control, (2) 
standard of living is measured by the pos- 
session of private property, and (3) the 
greater the amount of money the individual 
makes, and however used to raise his stand- 
ard of living, will necessarily inure to the 
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good of society as a whole. All these obvicus 
and latent assumptions involve earning, sav- 
ing, and spending; yet the curriculum pro- 
vides the opportunity only for learning to 
earn. The learner is ignorant of the fact that 
even though he is 100 per cent proficient his 
chances are about one out of four that he 
will be employed as a bookkeeper, stenog- 
rapher, or typist some three or four years 
after leaving school. He is ignorant of the 
fact that his chances are about one out of 
eight of being paid on the basis of actual 
production. He is also ignorant of the fact 
that the amount he earns as a clerk will be less 
than he could earn if he had learned a trade. 
He does not know that what he actually at- 
tains through a vocation as a clerk is a high- 
er social standing ; that is, membership in the 
“white-collar” class at the sacrifice of earn- 
ings; and that, paradoxically enough, 
through vocational education he attains a 
higher social position with less earning 
power in a society where success and social 
position are measured in terms of the 
amount of money an individual accumulates. 
Still more fundamental and direfvl is his 
ignorance of the fact that as a clerk exer- 
cising his earning, saving, and spending 
powers he thereby controls the velocity of 
the counter-circular movements of money 
and goods and services in a highly interde- 
pendent society. Granting he knows that his 
way and place of earning money condition 
the amount he can save, and the kind of 
radio and automobile he can purchase, it is 
only when his wages are cut, his job lost, 
and his credit nil that he begins to appreciate 
that his saving and spending condition the 
amount he can earn. In other words, the 
concept of earning money may be an ade- 
quate device for the individual to use as an 
independent social atom in acquiring certain 
amounts of food, shelter, and clothing when 
economic goods are scarce. But it is wholly 
inadequate as a social device for the in- 
dividual as a member of a highly interde- 
pendent group engaged in controlling pro- 


duction and consumption when economic 
goods are “plenty.” 

The saving function, commonly known as 
thrift education, has for the most part not 
been a separate and distinct subject but has 
been and is today correlated with all sub- 
jects taught. However, in the majority of 
schools the banking activities which are used 
to measure the extent to which learning has 
taken place have been carried on by the de- 
partment of business education. And recent- 
ly, personal budgeting, which involves 
spending as well as saving, has been included 
in junior-business-training courses. 

The conclusions drawn in a study of the 
concept of money as a basis for the social 
approach to commercial education, made for 
the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tion, are as follows: 

1. The misconception of thrift with its resultant 
practices has served to obscure and retard the 
teaching in the public school of the concept of 
money as a cue concept, fundamental to codpera- 
tive living. 

2. The scattered uncorrelated units of instruc- 
tion in such subjects as agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, and social studies completely fail to de- 
velop the social concept of money with its myriad 
ramifications through all educational levels from 
the kindergarten to the college. 

3. The marked increase since January 1932 in 
the literature and suggested teaching materials is 
proof of the increasing recognition of the im- 
portance of the fact that our society is planned, 
organized, and managed in terms of money.” 

The misconception of thrift is the puri- 
tanical tradition that saving at any cost is 
virtuous and laudable. The major resultant 
factor is the school savings bank. The ag- 
gregate net annual savings of the school sav- 
ings bank up to 1932 was about nine and one- 
half million dollars ; that is, until 1932, when 
the withdrawals exceeded the deposits by al- 
most three million dollars, the banks had 


put an aggregate of nine and one-half mil- 


2 The Social Concepts of Money as a Basis for the 
Social Approach to Commercial Education. Report of 
subcommittee of the Division of Commercial Education, 
fifth biennial conference, World Federation Education As 
sociation, July 1933. 
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Business Education 


lion dollars of the school children’s money 
to work annually. The figures are not avail- 
able to show how much of this money was 
lost in the financial debacle of 1929 nor how 
much was lost in the thousands of banks 
that have closed since that time. But regard- 
less of the amount of money lost or saved, 
the important fact is that through the teach- 
ing of banking activities business education 
is guilty of and content with accepting and 
perpetuating an inadequate and unsound 
banking system with little or no awareness 
of the end results in the social structure. 
Surprisingly enough, however, so strong is 
the faith in the educational value of school 
savings banks, or so strong is the control 
over them, that in the year 1931-1932 sys- 
tems were installed for the first time in ten 
cities while in only fourteen cities were they 
discontinued in that year. 

The new social concept of thrift takes into 
account the fact that saving is a social as 
well as an individual problem; that over- 
saving is as disastrous as overspending ; and 
that “neither business nor the State dare 
tolerate reckless saving by those who have 
no need to save (namely, the rich).” Thrift 
and saving beyond a point are vices which 
hold their own punishment. Accordingly, 
“the State must provide means to assure it- 
self that its poor citizens get the first chance 
at what saving opportunities there are ... 
but public policy demands that the savings 
of the poor be secure because in hard times 
these savings are the first line of defense 
against destitution, doles, communistic 
propaganda, and other painful and danger- 
ous effects.”* No investment in any stock 
or bond can be relied on to yield a steady 
income, for even if the security be wholly 
safe, its value will change and so also will 
the purchasing power of the income. 

This type of thrift education would have 
the learner understand that when he saves 
and deposits his savings in the bank, he is 





*D. C. Coyle, The Irrepressible Conflict—Business vs. 
Finance, p. 28. 
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actually financing production, and in so do- 
ing he is not only increasing the amount of 
goods and services available, but is also 
decreasing the amount of money that can 
be saved or spent. It would have him know 
that, with our present banking system, 
hoarding in good times and dehoarding in 
hard times helps to stabilize business and 
to reduce the amount of unemployment. This 
type of thrift education is not sponsored 
by the organizations sponsoring the tradi- 
tional type of thrift education. It is spon- 
sored by the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau and by educational leaders who recog- 
nize that some of the precepts of the fathers 
do not fit the necessities of a surplus econ- 
omy. 

At the secondary-school level the spend- 
ing function is partially treated in the units 
on production, consumption, and investment 
in the traditional economics course. The 
learner studies the principles for stabiliz- 
ing production and those governing sound 
investing. He calculates the units involved 
in the law of diminishing utility and mathe- 
matically determines supply and demand 
equilibrium in a hypothetical society where 
economic goods and services are scarce and 
the behavior of human beings is rational. 
He understands that the solution of these 
problems entails certain proportional uses 
of land, labor, and capital, and that wise 
utilization of these resources makes for the 
good of the individual and society as a 
whole. He is not, however, required to study 
the principles for stabilizing consumption 
and those governing sound spending. He 
does not learn the fact that the present eco- 
nomic problem for the producer, as well 
as the consumer, is how to divert money 
from investment in capital goods to the pur- 
chase of consumption goods which business 
is trying to sell. He does not know that a 
general rise in the standard of living has 
now become the only possible outlet for a 
rising tide of goods for sale; that a gen- 
eral rise in the standard of living cannot 
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take place when wages, new capital equip- 
ment, industrial profits, and financial profits 
increase at the rate of approximately 1 per 
cent, 6 per cent, 7 per cent, and 16 per cent, 
respectively, as they did between 1922 and 
1929. But more serious still is his ignorance 
of the fact that no conceivable expansion 
of demand can overcome the accelerated 
rate at which industry is dispensing with 
human labor. Therefore, new types of work 
and new ways of spending leisure are ac- 
centuating the strategic importance of hu- 
man emotions, moral codes, and public 
opinion. In other words, business education, 
through the scattered uncorrelated units on 
production, consumption, and investment, is 
using fractional parts of the concept of 
money—that of making profits—and is 
merely passing on a doctrine of success in- 
volving individualistic competition which 
leaves the learner misinformed as to the 
consequences of his behavior. 

To summarize, it appears that business 
education has been teaching fractional parts 
of the earning, saving, and spending func- 
tions without integrating the trinity. Ac- 
cordingly, it has unknowingly played the 
role of lord high executioner in killing 
the goose of earning that laid the golden 
eggs of saving and spending. Moreover, in 
teaching earning, saving, and spending in 
the order named it has failed to take into 
account theories of learning which posit 
that learning should proceed from the 
known to the unknown and that the learn- 
ing situation should be a real situation. All 
children spend and save money before they 
earn it. In view of educational theory and 
the fact that industry is employing fewer 
and fewer children of high-school age, it 


would seem that the order should be spend- 
ing, saving, and earning, if the three func- 
tions are taught separately and totally un- 
related. If correlated, perhaps the spend- 
ing approach could be obtained through the 
adoption of the Recent Social Trends’ term 
of “buying a living.” 
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New Problems in Business Education 


Louis A. Rice 


Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Louis A. Rice, assistant in 
secondary education, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Trenton, New Jersey, during several 
years of service in that department, has given to 
business education, as well as to high-school edu- 
cation in general, a wise and constructive leader- 
ship. He also has been actively identified with a 
number of national and regional educational as- 
sociations, having served during the past year as 
executive secretary of the National Education As- 
sociation Department of Business Education. 
ro i 


HE NEW ORDER in business education 

brings to mind not a clean-cut transi- 
tion as a casual reader might suppose but 
a long and slow period of change, the first 
fruits of which are now scarcely more than 
in the bud. Business education, like all other 
education, changes slowly. It is encumbered 
by the barnacles of the past. It is a tug of 
war between the more radical on the one 
hand and the ultraconservatives on the 
other. I refer not so much to teachers of 
business education as to the public which 
maintains the program, especially in the 
public schools. 

The public high school is feeling con- 
stantly the influence of changes in our so- 
cial structure which are direct or indirect 
results of “the New Deal.” Departments of 
business in those schools, because they are 
among the largest of the high-school de- 
partments, are quickly affected and soon see 
the need for change of procedure; it is often 
impossible, however, to meet this need until 
much time has elapsed. 

Two relatively new groups in the high- 
school business department at the present 
time challenge the interest and demand the 
attention of all business educators. The 
first group is made up of pupils formerly 
employed who have been forced back into 
school either through the operation of NRA 
codes or because the jobs on which they 


once worked are either nonexistent or have 
been filled by older and experienced work- 
ers. It is common to hear these pupils called 
the “continuation-school group” although 
many of them were never actually enrolled 
in any continuation school. These pupils 
have had a taste of business at first hand 
and are somewhat worldly wise in business 
procedures, often in a very narrow sense. 
A great deal that is taught in high school 
has little appeal to them because they do 
not see its immediate relation to the work 
they have been doing. We need, therefore, 
to do two things: first, to broaden the view 
of these pupils in order to make them ac- 
quainted with the full meaning of business 
and its hundreds of opportunities for em- 
ployment and advancement; second, to re- 
organize teaching materials to provide for 
them courses at which they can succeed and 
which will have lasting value for them. This 
does not mean that these pupils are all of 
inferior ability and that the work must be 
“scaled down” for them. Many of them 
have splendid minds, as good as any pre- 
viously enrolled in the school. There is lit- 
tle doubt that the pupils who have been in 
the high school will profit by these reor- 
ganizations as much as will the newcomers. 

The second group, already a large one, 
consists of the postgraduates. Last year in 
the State of New Jersey nearly 2,800 post- 
graduates returned to high school. A large 
proportion of these people wanted training 
in business. Some of them are graduates 
of academic curricula and others are gradu- 
ates of commercial curricula unable to find 
employment. This year the number is prob- 
ably much greater. These people, whether 
they be academic or commercial, require spe- 
cial attention. They cannot readily be in- 
cluded in classes of ninth and tenth grades— 
classes which are already seriously over- 
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crowded. They are more mature and able 
to progress more rapidly than younger pu- 
pils in high school. Many of the academic 
graduates want training in secretarial sub- 
jects. The commercial graduates have had 
this work and need work of a college grade 
in economics, business administration, fi- 
nance, and accounting. Most secondary 
schools, however, are unable because of les- 
sened financial support and curtailed facul- 
ties to provide any special classes for these 
pupils. In fact, some schools are so crowded 
as to necessitate debarring postgraduates al- 
together. At Roselle, New Jersey, there has 
been set up in the high-school building be- 
tween the hours of 3.30 p.m. and 9.00 p.m. 
a junior college staffed with competent col- 
lege instructors who have been among the 
unemployed and who are paid from the 
emergency relief funds of the State. This 
institution is endeavoring to meet the need 
of some three hundred high-school gradu- 
ates who are unable to finance a college edu- 
cation. While this is an institution more or 
less independent of the secondary school, 
provisions of several classes on a smaller 
scale might well be planned by many sec- 
ondary schools at a very nominal cost. 
The shrinkage in expenditures for edu- 
cation is affecting practically every factor 
in the cost of maintaining a high school 
except interest and sinking-fund charges. It 
is physically impossible for teachers, no 
matter how good their morale may be, to 
carry extraclass activities to the extent they 
have formerly. Teaching loads have great- 
ly increased, new pupils of a different na- 
ture have been introduced, and yet many 
schools are trying to maintain standards of 
work with inadequate equipment and re- 
duced supplies. Old typewriters ready for 
the junk yard are still retained in service. 
Classes are equipped with frazzled text- 
books, often of old editions, some of which 
have necessary pages missing. Teachers are 
trying to teach filing without files, book- 
keeping without books, and shorthand with- 
out notebooks. These conditions are not 


peculiar to New Jersey but come to me in 
contacts with teachers in many other parts 
of the country. It is unfortunate at a time 
when teachers are heroically submitting to 
salary reductions that their work should be 
extremely hampered by the absence of sup- 
plies and equipment, which in most cases 
do not cost anywhere near as much as the 
savings effected by salary reductions. There 
is no justification, of course, for the expan- 
sion of equipment and supplies at the 
teacher’s expense, nor can there be any jus- 
tification for reducing either salaries or 
equipment costs to the extent of handicap- 
ping instruction. 

In some of the large cities in the United 
States the high-school annex is no new in- 
stitution. Many schools in small communi- 
ties, however, have never before been un- 
able to house the student body within the 
high-school building. Now, because of the 
increased enrollments, many schools are 
compelled either to go on part time or to 
provide annexes. The annex usually houses 
the lower classmen who are thus cut off 
from contact both with the school as a whole 
and with teachers and pupils of more ad- 
vanced work in the business departments, 
Instead of pupils in the ninth year, for ex- 
ample, being oriented in the high school, 
they are oriented in a makeshift arrange- 
ment, and their high-school orientation is 
really postponed for a year. This cannot 
help but create a serious problem for the 
high school to which pupils will later go, 
and every possible means should be used 
to see that pupils housed in annexes are 
provided with the best in the way of in- 
struction and equipment to make their tran- 
sition as easy as possible. Needless to say, 
this is a point not appreciated by laymen. 

There are many other changes in the 
high school, both occurring and needed, as 
a result of changing social and economic 
conditions. Space does not permit of the 
discussion of them here although many of 
the other articles in this series will, I hope, 
throw light upon them. 
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NRA Implications for Business Education 


Herbert A. Tonne 


Eprror’s Note: Professor Herbert A. Tonne of 
the department of business education, New York 
University School of Education, has been vigor- 
ously pointing out the need in business education 
for students to study the social nature and func- 
tions of our business system as well as to study 
certain business techniques. Last year he and Mrs. 
Tonne published a challenging book dealing with 
an investigation of trends in the teaching of social- 
business subjects in the United States entitled 
Social-Business Education in Secondary Schools.’ 
It would seem that the need to plan a program 
of business-economic education for the high school 
is imperative. Such a need should invite the im- 
mediate and earnest attention of a joint com- 
mission of social-study educators and business 
educators. P. S. L. 


OR SEVERAL years we have been treat- 
Fine the malignancy which has been fester- 
ing in our economic life as if it were a lit- 
tle stomach ache caused by overeating. Till 
March 1933, we felt that a soda-mint tablet 
or two would put us on our feet. We finally 
realized that such treatment might be suf- 
ficient for an imitation depression such as 
we had in 1921, but that our present crisis 
required sterner measures. We therefore 
created the NRA, A.A.A., C.C.C., and a 
dozen other administrations to serve as 
poultices to draw the blood of economic 
life to the weak spots. We are now hoping 
that these home cures plus a natural cure 
will turn the tide to recovery. Indeed, these 
cures may be mere sugar pills intended to 
make us think that something is being done 
until recovery starts naturally. Suppose, 
however, that we are not suffering from 
economic indigestion but from a serious tu- 
mor which needs a major operation rather 
than mere plasters? Are we prepared to 
face the ordeal ? 

If the program of the National Recov- 
ery Act should fail to bring us on our feet, 





*New York: New York University Press Book Store, 
1932, 288 pages. 


it may be doubted whether the American 
people will be able to muster the courage 
necessary to face the major operation re- 
quired in the organization of a complete- 
ly planned and controlled business system. 
They will probably find it necessary to take 
the halfway measures now being taken by 
other nations and accept some form of ar- 
bitrary mandate from a vigorous minority 
group in order to deal with the failing eco- 
nomic body. In that case, we shall certainly 
wish to teach the coming generation to 
search for something better. If the home 
cures of “Sister Nira” actually do carry 
us out of the dilemma, we must plan care- 
fully not to find ourselves in the position of 
needing further cures within another dec- 
ade. The day of rugged individualism has 
passed, if indeed it ever existed. How shall 
we deal with our changing business life in 
the schools? 

Let us see how we are dealing with the 
problem as a basis for deciding what we 
should be doing. In our elementary schools 
we fail even to realize the need for dealing 
with the problem. At best, we inculcate a 
bigoted form of patriotism, false from its 
very foundations, and an equally narrow 
reverence for property rights. Yet of all 
the false traditions that we carry on, this 
placing of property rights as superior to 
human rights is probably the worst. Prop- 
erty has no rights save as a means for defi- 
nitely improving human rights. This, save 
where the exceptional teacher sees beyond 
the course of study, is in the contribution 
of the elementary school. This is not, how- 
ever, our major interest in this brief state- 
ment and we shall, therefore, leave this 
problem to those who are directly involved. 

While the junior high school for several 
years tended to follow the precedent of the 
elementary school, it has never been quite 
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so servile to the existing order. Here there 
has always been a fairly large group of 
bold spirits to encourage us. Within the last 
few years the work of Professor Harold 
Rugg and his associates has been progres- 
sive enough to give renewed hope to even 
the pessimist by conviction. Professor Rugg 
not only worked out definite teaching m>- 
terials for the few; he set up text materials 
so that all teachers would find it possible 
to present the changing order of our social 
life. To be sure, Rugg’s material is not so 
perfect that it cannot be criticized—Rugg 
himself would probably be the first to ad- 
mit that further advances can be made. The 
fact remains, however, that he has put into 
the actual schoolroom the materials which 
many others have been preaching but fail- 
ing to give in such form that they could 
be applied by the usual teacher. Other 
teaching materials will be developed as time 
goes on which will improve the manner in 
which we deal with economic life. 

In the senior high school there are va- 
rious courses which, it is claimed, will serve 
as an adequate basis for dealing with the 
new order in business. Yet, at best, they 
are taught to a fraction of the high-school 
enrollment and from a decidedly one-sided 
point of view. Economics is taught to less 
than one tenth of the students in high 
school. Even those who take the subject re- 
ceive, as a rule, a theoretical presentation 
of the problem. Even the theories that they 
are being taught have in many cases been 
discredited by the events of the postwar pe- 
riod. Though our high-schooi history 
courses show a trend towards a greater em- 
phasis upon economic history, it requires 
an unusually keen mind to see the lessons 
the past can give us in solving our present 
muddle. The study of our social and eco- 
nomic history should not be neglected, but 
it cannot be used as the sole basis for giv- 
ing our students an ability to live in and 
deal with our present order. 

There are certain courses given in the 
business departments in secondary schools 


which we call social-business subjects. These 
subjects give specialized attention to chang- 
ing business life. Their value is limited, 
however, because they are taught to only a 
fraction of the students, usually those spe- 
cializing in commercial education. There is, 
moreover, a decided lack of codrdination 
in these subjects leading to duplications of 
effort, and, at times, to a lowering of stand- 
ards of work. Then, too, in many cases the 
teachers are primarily interested in teach- 
ing secretarial or recording subjects and 
look upon the teaching of the so-called so- 
cial-business subjects as a deviation from 
their regular assignment. Finally, the text 
materials are often too formally organized 
and fail to show an awareness of recent 
trends. In all, the program of studies in 
the senior high school is far less adequate 
in dealing with our economic life than is 
that of the junior-high-school program. Yet 
there is no major interest in our contempo- 
rary life which will have greater influence 
upon the lives of the students. Students will 
do little to change the trend in scientific 
discovery through a better knowledge of 
science. But a more adequate knowledge of 
the functioning of our business life on the 
part of our coming population may be a 
vital factor in giving us a sounder economic 
life. 

To give our students this understanding 
of economic life we should set up a se- 
quence dealing with this phase of our so- 
cial life, just as we have sequences dealing 
with English, science, and history. To place 
a program of economic education in the 
high schools, the first step is the determi- 
nation of the units which will enter the 
sequence. This should be decided by a com- 
mission of leaders in business education, or 
of leaders in the social sciences, or, per- 
haps better, by a commission made up of 
members from both groups. Then this com- 
mittee should work out rather detailed 
courses of study in each of these units. 
Finally, texts must be written and published 
so that teachers will have worth-while ma- 
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terials from which to do their teaching. 
Professor Rugg has blazed the trail for us 
in his great work for the junior high school. 
It is for us to follow him and give the sen- 
ior high school equally worth-while teach- 
ing materials. 

In this brief statement I have stressed 
the secondary school rather than the ele- 
mentary or collegiate forms of schools, be- 
cause the high school in the near future 
will become even more important than it 
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now is as a phase of our educational sys- 
tem. The success of the NRA program 
will result in the retention of about ninety 
per cent of those of high-school age rather 
than a little more than the fifty per cent 
which we now have. This increased enroll- 
ment will make it of utmost importance that 
we give the students a better knowledge of 
that business institution whose altered 
functioning has caused them to be retained 
in school for a much longer period. 











Modern Office Practice 


Peter L. Agnew 


Eprtor’s Note: Probably no one business educator 
has given more extensive study to the problem of 
a high-school finishing course in office practice than 
has Mr. Agnew of the department of business edu- 
cation, New York University School of Education. 
This transitional course of training from the for- 
mal classroom work to the daily work of the busi- 
ness office is strategic in giving the student a pre- 
liminary experience in making numerous job ad- 
justments of school learning. What practice teach- 
ing in a well-equipped classroom should mean to a 
teacher-training candidate is what office practice in 
a well-equipped laboratory should mean to a busi- 
ness-office candidate as a finishing preparation for 
practical occupational experience. 


P.S. L. 


N SOME OF our more progressive school 
I systems during recent years, there has 
been a definite trend towards placing in 
the commercial curriculum of the high 
school a modern office-practice course. Sev- 
eral school systems have installed such a 
course, many others stand on the side lines 
still in doubt, waiting, probably, for satis- 
factory answers to many questions that are 
being raised: (a) What are the aims of 
this course? (b) What equipment is 
needed? (c) Who should take it? (d) In 
what year should it be given? These are 
but a few of the queries that are constant- 
ly being made by the many who are inter- 
ested. Perhaps in the short space that is 
allotted to this article, a suggestion or two 
as to the answers to these few questions 
will suffice. 

AIMS 


1. In the first place, a course in office 
practice should give the student a general 
knowledge of business and office organiza- 
tion, not from the point of view of the ex- 
ecutive, but rather from that of the office 
worker to the end that he may know some- 
thing of the interrelations of the various 
departments of business and recognize the 


place of his job in relation to that of other 
workers. 

2. It should also give him a complete un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the impor- 
tant place of personal qualities. Along with 
this should be a definite program for de- 
veloping those favorable personal qualities 
that are of such importance. Time and 
again business men point out that the many 
personal qualities which make up a well- 
rounded and integrated personality are as 
important, if not more important, than a 
knowledge of a considerable amount of 
subject matter. All of our courses should 
have personal development as one of their 
major aims. By the very nature of it, the 
office-practice course is an ideal vehicle for 
such training and should be keyed to do 
the best possible job in this respect. 

3. One of the aims of this course should 
be to consolidate the gains made in other 
business courses previously taken by the 
student. It should unify and integrate these 
knowledges as well as maintain and fur- 
ther develop the skills. Bookkeeping, short- 
hand, typewriting, arithmetic, and com- 
mercial geography knowledges and skills 
should be put to work through the medium 
of the office-practice course under labora- 
tory conditions that as nearly as possible 
resemble the actual business office at work. 

4. The student should also acquire a 
knowledge of the work of the various serv- 
ice and functional departments of the busi- 
ness office, with special emphasis on office 
routines, business forms, reference ma- 
terials, and special equipment used by each 
department. The student must make prac- 
tical use of such materials and equipment, 
since he will benefit most from such ex- 
perience and will be able to recognize in- 
terrelationship best when such materials 
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and equipment are placed in their correct 
business setting. 

5. Students must also be trained to ac- 
quire a reasonable skill in the operation of 
the more widely used office machines along 
with a knowledge of filing techniques and 
methods. 

EQUIPMENT NEEDED 


Studies that have been: made indicate 
clearly that, in addition to the traditional 
typewriters, office-practice rooms must be 
equipped with, and office-practice students 
must have an opportunity to make use of, 
adequate filing equipment along with some 
of the most widely used machines. The 
studies particularly bring out the need of 
(1) dictating machines, (2) duplicating de- 
vices, (3) adding and calculating machines, 
and (4) billing and bookkeeping machines. 

Among these general classes, there are 
several types of machines that need to be 
considered in planning the equipment for 
an office-practice course. There are two 
dictating machines on the market, each per- 
forming the same function and both being 
excellent machines, There are several kinds 
and makes of duplicating devices: gelatin, 
stencil, type, and offset processes repre- 
sented. Careful consideration should be 
given to the function of each of these 
classes of duplicators and to the various 
makes in each class. Among the adding and 
calculating machines there are also many 
kinds: listing machines, both full keyboard 
and ten-key varieties, as well as nonlisting 
machines, both crank-driven and key-driven 
made by various manufacturers under va- 
rious trade names. In the field of book- 
keeping and billing machines there are also 
several classes and kinds: some built up 
from the adding machine, some from the 
typewriter, and at least one from the cash 
register. Here again, they are produced by 
various manufacturers under several trade 
names. Most of these machines do certain 
types of work better than any other ma- 
chine, some are highly specialized, others 
are more flexible in their application. 


Naturally, care should be taken in de- 
termining which machines in these general 
groups should be made a part of the office- 
practice equipment, but the important point 
is that no office-practice course can be rec- 
ognized as being modern without some of 
such equipment. To be sure, this means an 
expenditure of funds for equipment, and 
such expenditures may be hard to obtain 
approval of, but they are essential and they 
must be made. Education always lags be- 
hind business. Perhaps, in no more glaring 
respect is this true than in the utter lack 
of modern office equipment now found in 
our high schools as compared with the con- 
stantly growing use of such equipment in 
our modern business offices. 


WHAT STUDENTS SHOULD TAKE THE COURSE 


There seems to be a growing realization 
of the fact that most students upon gradu- 
ation from high schools become neither 
regular bookkeepers nor private secretaries 
but rather occupy general office positions 
in which they are called upon to make use 
of a multitude of general office knowledges 
as well as some special skills. Some of these 
jobs tend to lean towards the stenographic 
elements, while others involve some or 
many bookkeeping techniques, but most or 
all of them require, or should have for 
background, various general knowledges of 
business-office techniques. 

Therefore, it seems most fitting that all 
students in the commercial curriculum be 
given a course in office practice. In some 
of the larger schools it may be desirable to 
organize two or three sections on somewhat 
different bases, one for secretarial stu- 
dents, one for bookkeeping students, and 
one for those students who are interested 
in neither of these specialties but who want, 
and can benefit most from, a general cleri- 
cal training. In smaller schools the problem 
of special needs may be taken care of by 
planning for differentiation within the sec- 
tion. In any case, the basic aims of the 
course will be much the same for all stu- 
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dents, and a careful consideration of the 
necessary content will reveal the enlighten- 
ing fact that all sections, regardless of spe- 
cialization, will and should be more alike 
than different. 


WHEN COURSE IS GIVEN 

Obviously, the foregoing discussion clear- 
ly indicates the fact that this office-practice 
course is designed to tie together, maintain, 
and further develop in an organized way 
the various isolated knowledges and skills 
gained in previous business courses; to 
give the student some knowledge of busi- 
ness organization; to train him in still 
other office techniques and skills; and to 


do this in such a way that the course has 
a maximum of office atmosphere. It is then 
a “finishing” course in high-school busj- 
ness education and should be given in the 
twelfth year. 

To summarize, the basic philosophy re- 
flected in this article may be said to be that 
a very real and substantial office-practice 
course, involving among other things the 
use of modern office equipment, should be 
offered in every high school giving com- 
mercial work, and that such a course, with 
proper adjustments for specialized inter- 
ests, should be given in the twelfth year 
to all commercial students. 
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Needed Economies in Business Education 


Frederick G. Nichols 


Eprror’s Note: Professor Nichols of the Harvard 
University Graduate School of Education, who has 
long been a vigorous, courageous, and effective ad- 
vocate of vocational commercial education, deals in 
this article with the question, Is the superintendent 
of schools getting full value from the relatively 
large amount of money which is usually invested in 
commercial education? Professor Nichols’s answer 
is emphatically No, and he follows up his answer 
with definite suggestions as to how better returns 
may be obtained from the investment. In this con- 
nection, superintendents and principals will also 
find further help in Professor Nichols’s recent 
book, Commercial Education in the High School 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1933), 514 pages. PS. L. 


ILLIONS OF dollars are wasted annual- 

ly by public-school administrators 

who fail to appreciate the essential complex- 

ity of an effective program of commercial 

education in public day and evening 

schools. The vulnerability of educational ad- 

ministration at this point should be a cause 

for concern on the part of every superin- 

tendent of schools, both rural and urban, 
in this country. 

Approximately one third of all high- 
school pupils are enrolled in commercial 
courses. If urban communities only are in- 
cluded, the proportion is nearer fifty per 
cent. Commercial education is little, if at 
all, more costly than comparable types of 
academic training. Hence at least one third 
of all public money spent for high-school 
education is expended for business train- 
ing of one kind or another. Probably nearer 
one half of the urban school dollar is spent 
for the supposed benefit of commercial pu- 
pils. The trend is towards a higher per- 
centage for this field because of the pres- 
ent unmistakable tendency to limit the age 
at which young people can be employed. 
With each additional increment of high- 
school attendance the commercial depart- 
ment grows with disproportionate rapidity. 
Each superintendent can figure out for 


himself just what he is spending for com- 
mercial education. Is he getting full value 
for his money? My answer most em- 
phatically is that he is not. It is possible 
within the scope of this article merely to 
point out some of the facts on which my 
opinion is based and suggest administrative 
remedies. 

The commercial department is still the 
dumping ground for the misfits from a 
purely academic point of view. This does 
not mean that pupils of high intellectual 
ability are not found in this department. 
In it will be found pupils whose intelligence 
borders on the subnormal and others who 
outrank their most competent academic 
classmates. All have the objective of voca- 
tional preparation; only a fraction of them 
can realize this objective in the strictly 
commercial field. Yet all are taught the 
same subjects, in the same way, and in 
mixed groups that range over the full scale 
of human intelligence from subnormality 
to near genius. Thus both the fit and the 
unfit are cheated out of their educational 
birthright while millions of tax funds are 
spent futilely in their behalf. The first es- 
sential of sound vocational education is that 
there shall be homogeneous groups from 
the standpoint of ability, interest, and ob- 
jective. Such homogeneity can be found in 
but few public high schools. Accountants 
cannot be produced out of boys who are 
devoid of figure sense or analytical ability. 
Stenographers cannot be fashioned out of 
girls who lack language sense, mental alert- 
ness, and the ability to master the abstrac- 
tions of shorthand. Salespeople cannot be 
developed out of young men and women 
who possess characteristics associated with 
failure in this field ranging all the way 
from speech defects to extreme introver- 
sion. Office-machine operators do not 
emerge from clerical courses filled with 
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those who have failed in all the other major 
commercial subjects. The superintendent 
who doubts the implication of these state- 
ments should investigate the commercial 
departments of his high and evening 
schools. 

But, you say, we do not aim to turn out 
vocationally competent business workers. 
All right ; then your commercial training is 
less efficient than it would be otherwise 
since every bit of instruction in shorthand, 
clerical practice, bookkeeping, and retail 
salesmanship is pointed in the direction of 
vocational use. Why not disavow all voca- 
tional-training intent and reshape your pro- 
gram accordingly ? Instructional content and 
method that fail to square with avowed ob- 
jectives lead to economic waste, pupil dis- 
appointment, and all-round social loss, 

In the midst of a world upside down 
from an economic point of view, commer- 
cial subjects especially designed to develop 
ability to think straight about social and 
economic matters are woefully neglected. 
Not more than five per cent of commercial 
pupils are enrolled for them. Little progress 
has been made in this direction in the past 
score of years while our civilization has 
drifted unmistakably and rapidly towards 
economic chaos. It is not difficult to recog- 
nize, if not actually to appraise, the waste- 
fulness of a program of business education 
that almost wholly neglects the kind of 
training that should have contributed at 
least a small part towards the prevention 
or amelioration of what has happened to 
us because of lack of socially minded lead- 
ers in the business world. 

But, you administrators remonstrate, we 
stress the socio-economic implications of 
commercial education through the conven- 
tional courses—bookkeeping, shorthand, of- 
fice practice, and salesmanship. How do you 
know this to be true? Because you have 
been told so? Hearsay evidence is barred 
in a court of law. Do not be misled by it. 
Get the facts. 

Waste of money for useless or inappro- 
priate equipment is preventing the further 
expansion of commercial education in the 


right direction. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars for typewriters, but not a penny 
for other office machines is the common 
policy of educational administrators, To 
get more typewriters one superintendent jg 
about to close his schools one day—a pay. 
less schoolday for teachers. They may be 
needed; more likely they are not. Many 
schools already have too many. Why? Be- 
cause fewer pupils should study typewrit- 
ing in commercial departments; better ob- 
jectives should be conceived; better meth- 
ods should be employed; dropleaf desks 
that ensure idle machines a portion of 
every day should be barred. 

The policy of multiplying classes because 
of scanty equipment is another wasteful 
practice. Four classes in typewriting be- 
cause there are sixteen pupils and only four 
machines. Only fifteen in a clerical-practice 
class because there is only sufficient equip- 
ment for fifteen at a time, although there 
are seventy-five pupils to teach. Two instead 
of five classes would be better. Which is 
more costly, teacher time or permanent 
equipment? What is the best number for 
a class in any commercial subject? What 
school administrator knows? 

Waste through “double-period” classes 
—not only financial but educational. There 
is an abundance of evidence that double 
periods in bookkeeping, for example, do not 
produce appreciably better results than 
single periods—yet they cost twice as 
much. By changing from double to single 
periods in this subject a city recently saved 
$100,000 a year. Has the average admin- 
istrator given attention to matters of this 
sort? 

Why should a school committee train pu- 
pils for well-defined positions and then fail 
to lend a helping hand in assuring place- 
ments that will enable trained students to 
render socially valuable service of the kind 
for which training has been given at pub- 
lic expense? Are vocational guidance and 
placement really functioning in the field of 
commercial education ? Some of us think not. 
Do administrators know ? 

In the above implied and expressed criti- 
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cisms the half has not been told; but 
enough has been said to suggest that there 
is administrative neglect in this field. What 
should be done about it? 

No general educational administrator can 
be expected to supervise a field so complex 
and extensive as is commercial education; 
and yet no field needs competent direction 
more sorely. The administrator’s training 
cannot include preparation to function in 
a supervisory capacity in the numerous 
special fields over which he presides. He 
must seek assistance in these special fields 
if good work is to be done. He usually does 
add to his staff supervisors of music, draw- 
ing, physical education, and vocational edu- 
cation; but in only about twenty-five cities 
has provision been made for adequate di- 
rection of commercial education, the most 
complicated field of them all, except “vo- 
cational” education which really means in- 
dustrial and home-economics education. 

Competent organization and administra- 
tion of commercial education is needed now 
as never before ; to see that it is responsive 
to changing conditions in education and in 
business; to see that its objectives are in 
line with present-day needs; to see that its 
instructional materials and methods are 
both economical and efficient; to ensure a 
teaching staff fully trained to meet the re- 
quirements of their positions; to determine 
scientifically the kind, quality, and quan- 
tity of equipment needed and to procure 
it with the least possible expenditure of tax 
money; to prevent the costly and almost 
wholly unsatisfactory transplanting of day- 
school programs of training into evening 
and part-time schools; to develop types of 
training which are appropriate to the needs 
of evening and other special school pupils; 
to interest business men in preémployment 
training problems, thus establishing a type 
of codperative effort without which com- 
mercial education cannot be what it ought 
to be; to train teachers in service; to place 
pupils at the conclusion of their training; 
and to follow them up long enough to ap- 
praise the training that they have received 
in terms of occupational requirements; in 
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short, to establish a reasonable degree of 
parity between Federal- and State-aided 
industrial education and locally supported 
commercial education. 

There is much good in commercial edu- 
cation in spite of its Topsy-like growth; 
but without adequate and competent organi- 
zation and administration tremendous waste 
in this field cannot be avoided. Few, if any, 
teaching heads of high-school commercial 
departments have time for important super- 
visory and administrative functions. Few 
high-school principals have any better train- 
ing for handling this field than have their 
superintendents. Even if department heads 
are given enough free time for supervisory 
duties in a single school, there still remains 
the unmet need for the integration of the 
work of the various schools and types of 
schools into a codrdinated program of busi- 
ness education. 

To prescribe a minimum administrative 
set-up for universal adoption would be im- 
possible. However, it is clear to students of 
the problem that in every city of fairly 
large size there should be a full-time, com- 
petent director of commercial education; 
that such a director should be freed from 
regular teaching responsibilities; that he 
should be given reasonable clerical assist- 
ance; and that he should be held rigidly 
accountable for results in this field. In 
smaller cities where there is but a single 
high school and perhaps an eveuing school, 
the head of the commercial department 
should be freed from at least half of his 
teaching program and be given charge of 
the work in both schoois. 

Since the depression set in, only one 
shortsighted city has eliminated its com- 
mercial director. 

The cost of a trained director of com- 
mercial education in any city of size can be 
looked upon as an investment and not as 
an additional expense. It is a penny-wise, 
pound-foolish policy, especially in times like 
these, that overlooks the need for competent, 
responsible, and direct management of a field 
of education costing taxpayers millions of 
dollars. 











Administrative Problems of Business 
Education 
William R. Odell 


Epitor’s Note: Dr. William R. Odell, associate in 
commercial education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, is in charge of the development 
of a new program of commercial teacher train- 
ing at that institution. In this article he presents 
@ comparative study of purposes of the college- 
preparatory, the general, and the vocational cur- 
ricula. For the latter curriculum he points out 
that “there are two distinct aims which must be 
achieved,” that of being “trained to hold a job” 
and that of being “given a general education.” He 
then proceeds to show how he would construct a 
vocational curriculum by “the addition plan” in- 
stead of by the usual “process of subtraction.” 

7. a Be 


HOSE in charge of administering sec- 
ie education in the United States 
have faced from the outset two major prob- 
lems. The first has been to provide more 
secondary education. The second has been 
to provide different kinds of secondary edu- 
cation. Stated another way, with each in- 
crease in numbers of students there has 
come a corresponding increase in the va- 
riety of abilities and needs of those who 
enrolled. 

In the Latin grammar school there was 
a common purpose for all. Every student 
expected to go to college and eventually to 
enter a profession. The academy repre- 
sented the first answer to the need for a dif- 
ferent kind of secondary education. The 
vocational courses, including the commer- 
cial curricula, are but a further development 
of the idea which was responsible for the 
establishment of the academy. The present- 
day high-school “general curriculum” rep- 
resents the second answer to the same de- 
mand for different kinds of secondary edu- 
cation. 

As a result, the average public high 
school today classifies its students in gen- 
eral into the three groups referred to above; 


t.e., those taking the college-preparatory 
curriculum, those taking the general cur- 
riculum, and those taking the vocational 
curriculum. In many schools the sole voca- 
tional curriculum, to be sure, is the com- 
mercial one. 

The college-preparatory curriculum has 
for its chief purpose the getting of its prod- 
uct into college. It has, however, the other 
aim of giving its product a good general 
education. The fortunate thing about this 
second aim, at least from the point of view 
of the school administrator, is that it is 
commonly agreed that to accomplish the 
first aim is to achieve the second as well. 
While the service, therefore, which the high 
school must render to this group is frequent- 
ly stated in two different ways, in practice 
the two aims are considered by most ad- 
ministrators to be synonymous. 

The service which the secondary school 
must render to those taking the general 
curriculum is even simpler from the admin- 
istrative point of view, at least as repre- 
sented by current practice. The giving of 
a general education is all that is required. 
There are no college entrance requirements 
that must be considered and, therefore, the 
student need not take any of the hard sub- 
jects unless he wishes. Almost any com- 
bination of subjects is deemed a satisfactory 
program for a student in this curriculum. 

In the vocational curricula, however, there 
are two distinct aims which must be 
achieved. These students must not only be 
trained to hold a job, but also must be given 
a general education, just as the students in 
the college-preparatory and in the general 
curriculum are provided with a general edu- 
cation. In these curricula, as in the first 
two, this giving of a general education is 
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the fundamental objective of the school. 
No student can be permitted to omit pro- 
yision for it in his total program. 

Here, however, the case is complicated by 
the common belief that these two objectives 
are conflicting, instead of being synonymous 
as in the case of the college-preparatory 
curriculum. In other words, few persons 
outside of those engaged in vocational edu- 
cation believe that the vocational work con- 
tributes much to the general education of 
its product. It is out of this conflict between 
the general-education objective and the vo- 
cational-education objective that most of the 
confusion arises about vocational curricula 
in the high schools. 

To make this matter clearer, let us con- 
sider what would happen should we wish 
to substitute some new course for an older, 
an already established one in each of the 
three curricula. In the college-preparatory 
or in the general curricula, this substitution 
would mean merely the changing of one 
course which contributed to the students’ 
general education for another one which 
made a different contribution to that same 
general education. Supposing, however, that 
it seemed advisable to add one more vo- 
cational course to the commercial curricu- 
lum. This, again, would involve the drop- 
ping of some other course, but likely this 
would be one whose contribution was 
thought to be on the general-education side 
of the program. The controversy in this 
case of necessity would be more violent, 
since the adequacy of the general-education 
section which remains after the modifica- 
tion would immediately be called into ques- 
tion. 

In most cases, vocational curricula have 
been built up by the process of subtraction. 
Instead they should be built up by addi- 
tion, 

The usual procedure for developing vo- 
cational courses has been to decide how 
long a school period is available and then 
to divide the time between the “general” 
courses and the “vocational” courses. In 


vi+ 73 pages. 
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each case the program represents a com- 
promise and no one connected with it feels 
entirely satisfied. 

The development of a program of voca- 
tional education by the addition plan would 
proceed in a very different fashion. An ade- 
quate general-education program would be 
developed by those who were competent to 
decide that matter. Then an adequate vo- 
cational program would be developed by 
those who understood that area of educa- 
tion. Finally, the two plans would be put 
together so that nothing which either group 
deemed important would be omitted. Thus, 
the resulting curricula would fully meet the 
two objectives, instead of partly meeting 
both, as is so often the case. 

The feasibility of this latter plan is be- 
ing demonstrated at present on almost 
every hand. The fact that young people no 
longer can secure employment has con- 
tributed in a large measure to its develop- 
ment. In as widely scattered places as Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, and Oakland, Califor- 
nia, separate public schools have been es- 
tablished to provide free vocational educa- 
tion, chiefly commercial subjects in both in- 
stances, to the high-school graduates in the 
community. For the most part these stu- 
dents have spent their four high-school 
years in the college-preparatory or general 
curriculum. The fact is, of course, that most 
communities provide some facilities for 
“postgraduates” in their high schools. A 
large proportion of these students desire 
vocational courses.* 

The change in the student personnel of 
the private business schools offers more evi- 
dence on the same point. Not many years 
ago, few of the students who enrolled in 
these schools had completed high school and 
many were first- and second-year high- 
school drop-outs. At the present time, al- 


though complete, accurate figures are not 


1E. W. Jacobsen, Educational Opportunities Provided 
for Post-Graduate Students in Public High Schools. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, Bureau of 
Publications, Contributions to Education, No. 523, 1932, 
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available, it is safe to say that the majority 
of students in these schools are high-school 
graduates. Many of the better schools today, 
in fact, will not admit any student who is 
not a high-school graduate. 

Whether any of these represents the ul- 
timate, idea! provision for the two types of 
education is not the point. What is signifi- 
cant is that more time is available for 
schooling now than formerly, and that we 
should, therefore, begin to take advantage 
of it. 

It would be unfortunate to end this ar- 
ticle without saying that the writer recog- 
nizes that much of the material in the vo- 
cational area does possess general-education 
value. It is true without doubt that much of 
the material in some of the so-called com- 
mercial subjects possesses more value for 


every student in the secondary school than 
much that is now included in some of the 
required general courses. To the extent 
that these vocational courses do contain 
material of value for every one, however, 
they are not vocational courses but are gen- 
eral courses. This is a matter which can- 
not be discussed at greater length here. But, 
those who develop the general-education 
section of the high-school program will be 
held responsible for including those values 
in the program that they develop. 

The administrative problems of business 
education arise out of this lack of differen- 
tiation between the two aims of the sec- 
ondary school for this group of students, 
When this fact is more generally realized, 
the final solution of the individual prob- 
lems will become an easy matter. 
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Controversial Topics in Social Science? 


John L. Tildsley 


Eprror’s Nore: Dr. Tildsley, in his own profes- 
sional work, does not hesitate to bring up contro- 
versial topics. He will be found on the firing line 
discussing the “issues” as often as any other mem- 
ber of the New York City staff. F. E. L. 


0 THIS question, as I see it, there can be 

but one answer. That answer is, em- 
phatically, yes. Any other answer renders 
the teaching of social science in the high 
school fruitless and denies the very reason 
for which this subject was introduced in the 
high schools. 

In an introduction to a First-Year Course 
in Social Science for the High School of 
Commerce, I wrote some thirty years ago: 
“The purpose of this course is not to impart 
information, it is not even discipline, It is 
the creation of the good citizen.” In the in- 
troduction to the First-Year Civics Course 
of the New York City high schools written 
nearly twenty years later, you will find: 
“Whenever anything goes wrong in civic 
affairs, there is always some one individual, 
John Jones, who is responsible; there is al- 
ways some other individual, Peter Smith, 
who can make John Jones do his duty ; there 
is always a way of reaching Peter Smith. 
The beginning of good government is to find 
John Jones. The end is getting Peter Smith 
to act.” When I wrote this, I regarded it as 
axiomatic, After reading Lincoln Steffen’s 
Autobiography I am of the opinion that the 
statement is highly controversial. I am fur- 
ther of the opinion that any teacher of social 
science who would refrain from discussing 
this statement in its many ramifications be- 
cause of its controversial nature would be al- 
together derelict in his duty as a public ser- 
vant and that the teacher who would not al- 
low its discussion because such discussion 
would inevitably lead the pupils into the field 
of boss rule and of the forces behind the 
boss, namely the “business man seeking 


privilege,” would be recreant to his duty as 
a mere man. 

This is so obvious that there is no need of 
discussion. What the editors evidently desire 
me to discuss is, “To what extent is the 
teacher justified in acting as propagandist 
for either side of a controversial question ?” 
To indoctrinate or not to indoctrinate is the 
question. 

In the years immediately following the 
World War, this was a burning question. In 
an article written from the point of view of 
the superintendent in charge of high schools 
and so responsible for general educational 
policies, I took the position that the social 
and political institutions in operation at a 
given time had in a system of public schools 
a certain right of way; that the teacher in a 
public school as a servant of organized so- 
ciety could not rightly advocate in the class- 
room revolutionary deviations from the 
established order; lastly, and most impor- 
tant, that the teacher was in a position of 
trust in the matter of the younger minds 
committed to his charge and that he as a 
gentleman had no right to take advantage of 
this position of trust to impose upon these 
youthful minds views which were radically 
different from those of their parents or of 
the society in which they lived, but which 
were the views held by the teacher as an in- 
dividual. 

Since then, I have changed my approach. I 
am not interested in giving the established 
order the right of way. I am just as little in 
favor of using the classroom to bring about 
“the new social order or the new society,” 
which means the teacher’s conception of the 
new order. I am in favor of teaching, 
whether in the public school or the independ- 
ent school, which will inevitably result in the 
production of men and women differing 
radically from the present type of men and 
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women who will inevitably produce not the 
new social order, but a different social order 
from that prevailing. 

My ultimate objective as a teacher is not 
“the or even a changing social order” nor 
even the fitting of children to “the or a 
changing social order,” but rather the most 
complete development of the individual child 
that I or any one else can conceive. My 
growing conception of the desirable social 
order will inevitably change my vision of the 
possibilities of the development of the in- 
dividual human. Possibly it would be truer 
to say “my ever enlarging vision of the pos- 
sibilities of the growth of boys and girls will 
inevitably give me a richer vision of a pos- 
sible human society.” 

As a teacher, however, just as the gar- 
dener with his plants, I am interested in the 
development of the individual John Jones. 
As I survey the product of American educa- 
tion, I find lacking a quality which was once 
fairly common in some sections of our coun- 
try in some strata of the population—‘the 
will to perfection or the will to the perfect 
achievement, the will to do as well as it can 
be done by a person of a certain degree of 
ability anything which seems to him worth 
doing to that degree of perfection.” 

Placing this “will to the perfect achieve- 
ment” first, as I do, I soon discover it is 
merely first in a galaxy of qualities which I 
must develop with it in order to realize it to 
any satisfactory degree. I must develop in 
John Jones critical-mindedness, the power 
of discriminating between the good and the 
less good. Then, immediately I find that he 
must develop a power and habit of analysis; 
that he must be trained to arrive at judg- 
ments on the basis of evidence accurately 
evaluated. At once we are plunged into the 
field of controversial topics in every subject 
of the curriculum. 

The teacher in a New York high school 
does not need to introduce them or even to 
call attention to them. The pupils will sup- 
ply them from almost every field of human 
experience. The work of the teacher is rather 


to encourage the challenge to raise questions 
of validity of evidence, to develop a correct 
technique for the solution of problems rather 
than to seek to guide the pupil to the ac- 
ceptance of his own solution of a problem. | 


see no good reason why, in general, the ~ 


teacher should bar the discussion of any con- 
troversial topics, provided they can be dis- 
cussed within the comprehension of the 
group and provided they do not consume 
time needed for more vital aspects of the 
work. In a public high school I would make 
two exceptions to this general practice. | 
would not encourage for practical reasons 
the discussion of matters involving the cur- 
rent faith and practices of religious groups 
as such because of the ill feeling that is likely 
to be engendered among pupils, parents, and 
the leaders of such groups with the result- 
ing distrust by these factors of our schools. 

Furthermore, I would not favor the dis- 
cussion of the various phases and ramifica- 
tions of birth control because again of the 
present attitude of these same agencies and 
further because such discussion would neces- 
sarily lead to the question of contraceptives 
which is certainly premature for boys and 
girls of the high-school age and which had 
better be dealt with by the physician rather 
than by the teacher. 

I can recall no other topics in the field of 
the social studies that should not be dis- 
cussed in the classroom as a part of the 
training in developing certain definite qual- 
ities, habits, and attitudes in our boys and 
girls. I see no reason why we should not in 
the classroom allow and encourage the free 
and full discussior of such topics as the 
merits and defects of our form of govern- 
ment, including the functions of each of its 
parts and the citizen’s relation to such func- 
tions; the meaning of loyalty, the duty of 
the citizen in peace as well as in war; the 
strength and weakness of legislation already 
enacted or proposed ; the acts of executives, 
legislators, and judges, provided all state- 
ments made are supported by valid evidence 
and sound reasoning. 
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I would not debar the teacher from ex- 
pressing his own honest opinion on a ques- 
tion, provided he makes clear at the same 
time that other persons named, equally au- 
thoritative, hold different opinions. I remem- 
ber that once in a large class in economics 
at Princeton, taught by Woodrow Wilson, 
a student asked him, “Professor, are you in 
favor of protection or free trade?” His an- 
swer was, “I do not care to answer that in 
the classroom, but if you will step outside 
the door, I will answer it.” In my judgment, 
Woodrow Wilson erred. We all at once as- 
sumed that at least he was not in favor of a 
protective tariff. He might better have said 
so and at the same time have suggested that 
the questioner read Simon Patten on Pro- 
tection. 

Both in high school and in coilege, the 
conception of education as a putting-in proc- 
ess is vanishing. The function of the teacher 
is more and more that of a gardener, the ex- 
posure of the plant, that is, the boy, to an 
environment favorable to growth. The in- 
terchange of ideas which is the essence of 
discussion is essential to such a favorable 
environment. The functions of the teacher 
is not to implant in the boy a system of ideas 
which shall remain with him as a life pos- 
session. It is rather to build up in him 
qualities, habits, and attitudes which shall 
cause him throughout his life to be a search- 
er after truth; to be ever engaged in recon- 
structing his system of ideas and, therefore, 
his outlook upon life and so conditioning his 
participation in life’s activities, in view of 
changing conditions and new truths dis- 
covered. 

The good teacher is inevitably an indoc- 
trinator, not of systems but of ideals. With 
such indoctrination, few if any quarrel. May 
I mention several such ideals which men of 
most diverse temperaments will accept but 
in whose working out differences arise. I 
have already mentioned the will to perfec- 
tion, critical-mindedness, the habit of arriv- 
ing at decisions on the basis of evidence 
accurately evaluated. May I add from our 


list of working ideals for the teaching of 
the New York City high schools: 


. Open-mindedness—A state of mind and at- 
titude towards life which meets the new and 
strange with pleasant anticipations and which 
leads one to survey his own convictions in 
the light of those of others with the re- 
sult that there may be a revision of such con- 
victions 

2. Tolerance—A positive attitude characterized 
by an awareness of one’s mind-sets and 
built up on the realization that every one 
has something large or small in his experi- 

ence which is worth while to another 

The courage of one’s convictions—Intellec- 
tual and moral courage to carry into effect 
a decision intelligently arrived at. Intellec- 
tual integrity—the willingness to be in a 
minority; to take a licking without loss of 
self-respect; not to be deterred from doing 
the right thing because of fear of loss of 

prestige 

4. Dependability—The quality that leads one 
who has taken upon himself a trust, to the 
complete, ultimate discharge of that trust, 
no matter what disagreeable experiences may 
be entailed 

. Resourcefulness—The quality which enables 
one to meet a new experience and deal with 
it 

6. A sense of obligation to realize and live up 
to one’s utmost capacity 

. An inquiring mind 

The power and habit of reflection 

A highly developed spirit of codperation, in- 

cluding: 

a) The ability to put one’s self in the other 
fellow’s place and not to take for one’s 
self an undue share of the social prod- 
uct 

b) A willingness to accept social obliga- 
tions in proportion to one’s capacity 

c) The ability to organize group activities 
and lead others 


— 


w 
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The development of these twelve qualities 
which I have quoted from our list of ideals 
for teaching will be generally recognized as 
indispensable objectives of high-school edu- 
cation. I do not see how it is possible to de- 
velop them without the most complete free- 
dom of thinking and freedom of expression 
in the classroom by both teachers and pupils. 
It is the controversial topic which gives the 
impetus to thinking and to expressing, to 
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voyages of adventure by the youth in the 
realm of the intellect in the effort to find the 
solution to age-long problems which have 
proved too much for his elders. 

To bar, to limit the discussion of contro- 
versial topics in the social-science or the class 
in English, in biological science, or in any 
other subject taught in the high schools is to 
inhibit the growth of the pupils which is the 
essence of education and to reduce the status 
of the teacher to less than that of a man. 

What America should demand of our 
high-school teachers is neither defense of 
our present social order nor indoctrination of 
“The New Social Order” but the growing 
of boys and girls, such as the high schools 
have produced hitherto only sporadically, 
boys and girls who have been fitted to bring 
about, live in, and perpetuate an ever new, 
ever changing social order, made continu- 
ously by them as the need arises; a social 


order which was not built into them years 
before by a teacher whether of social scj- 
ence, English, or any other subject, built 
into them to be reproduced later amid 
changed conditions. Against such invasion 
of the rights of youth, a new “Statute of 
Morte Main” should be invoked. 

If the high schools of New York City 
were to send forth their 28,000 graduates 
each year, if the high schools of the nation 
were to send forth their yearly host of 
graduates possessed of the qualities I have 
cited above, does any one doubt the speedy 
passage of the weaknesses of the present 
order and the coming in of a social order 
whose exact nature not even we teachers of 
social science have envisioned and whose 
fashioning shall be the task of a generation 
better grown than our teachers grew us? 
Such a generation can be grown only in an 
atmosphere of complete freedom. 
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A Comparison of Marks Assigned by 
Men and Women Teachers 


T. L. Engle 


Eprror’s Note: Almost any honest teacher will ad- 
mit that his marks are based on a good many ele- 
ments that are not usually to be tested in a written 
examination. Possibly personal charm is one of 
these elements, and if it is—more power to teachers. 
F. E. L. 


ARTOONISTS are fond of depicting the 
C “teacher’s pet” as a boy whose manly 
qualities are overdeveloped for his age, the 
implication being that the woman teacher 
takes a special interest in the boy because 
of his sex attractions. On the high-school 
and college levels it is a subject of popular 
debate as to whether or not some girls gain 
their marks from men instructors through 
personal charm rather than by purely scho- 
lastic achievement. 

The procedure used was as follows: Rec- 
ords for pupils in the Isaac C. Elston Sen- 
ior High School, Michigan City, Indiana, 
for the 1930-1931 school year were studied. 
Except for a few pupils who entered too 
late to secure a first-six-week mark, all 
marks were taken for all pupils in mixed 
classes, but no marks were taken for such 
courses as the various shops, mechanical 
and architectural drawing, the various do- 
mestic-science classes, and shop mathematics 
because these courses were limited to one 
sex or the other. In all mixed classes the 
marks were tabulated under two headings, 
those given by men teachers and those given 
by women teachers, each heading being di- 
vided into “Boys” and “Girls.” A total of 
5,639 marks, 2,076 given by eleven men and 
3,563 given by sixteen women, was obtained. 
Of the total number of marks, 2,693 were 
given to boys and 2,946 to girls. The total 
enrollment for the 1930-1931 year was 534 
boys, 480 girls, 1,014 in all. 

The branches taught were as follows: 


Men had classes in algebra, geometry, trigo- 
nometry, commercial arithmetic, English, 
music, Civics, economics, commercial law, 
bookkeeping, chemistry, physics, and eco- 
nomic geography. Women taught in the 
fields of Latin, French, German, typing, 
shorthand, commercial law, history, Eng- 
lish, biology, economic geography, art, com- 
mercial arithmetic, and salesmanship. 

The marking system consisted of five let- 
ters: A (superior), B (good), C (normal), 
D (poor), E (failure). In making the pres- 
ent study the letters were weighted 4, 3, 2, 
1, and 0, respectively. 

In the tabulation of data, the marks for 
the first six-week period were used, be- 
cause it was thought that if a pupil’s per- 
sonality would have unconsciously affected 
the grading at any time it would have done 
so in the early part of the term rather than 
after more objective tests had been given 
on which to base opinions. However, in a 
previous study’ made by the writer involv- 
ing data on many of the same pupils in- 
cluded in this study, it was found that there 
was a very close relationship between first 
and final marks. 

The tabulation of data on marks is to 
be found in Tables I and II. Table I should 
be read: Of 1,133 marks given by men 
teachers to boys, 128 or 11.3 per cent were 
A’s, 225 or 19.9 per cent were B’s, and so 
on throughout the table. The average marks 
in Table II were obtained by using the 
weighting given above. Looking at the data 
for men only it would seem that sex was 
a factor in the marks, for girls were given 
more of the three high marks and fewer of 


the two low marks than boys and their av- 


2“A Comparative Study of First and Final Marks,” 
School Review, xl, 1, pp. 61-66. 
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erage was higher. However, the opposite was 
not true for women teachers, girls being 
given many more A’s and B’s than boys, 
while boys received many more D’s and E’s 
than the girls. The average for marks given 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF MARKS BY LETTERS 








Boys Girls 
Mark Both 
Men |Women| Men |Women 








A Number.| 128 91 116 212 547 
Percent.| 11.3 5.8 | 12.3 | 10.6] 9.7 


B  Number.| 225 | 272 | 217 | 496 | 1,210 
Percent.| 19.9 | 17.4 | 23.0 | 24.8 | 21.5 


C Number.| 332} 465} 301 | 616 | 1,714 
Percent.| 29.3 | 29.8 | 31.9 | 30.8 | 30.4 


D Number.} 298 | 530] 219] 490 | 1,537 
Percent.| 26.3 | 34.0 | 23.2 | 24.5 | 27.3 


E Number.} 150] 202 90 189 | 631 
Percent.| 13.2 | 12.9] 9.5 9.4 | 11.2 











Total Number.| 1,133 |1,560 943 | 2,003 | 5,639 











by women to girls is slightly lower than 
that for marks by men to girls, but the 
marks given by women to boys is much low- 
er than the marks given by men to boys. 
Summing up the data, it is seen that women 
marked lower than men and their marks 
varied more for the sexes than did those 
of men. 

Before any of the data obtained were 
given out to the faculty a questionnaire was 
sent to each member whose marks had been 
used. The questionnaire asked whether any 
conscious difference was made in marks be- 
cause of sex and whether, if so, the same or 
opposite sex was favored. Nine men and 
thirteen women returned the questionnaire. 
All were emphatic in stating that they did 
not make any exception because of sex, al- 
though one man admitted that he might be 
influenced somewhat in the case of an un- 
usually attractive girl. A number expressed 


resentment that such questions should have 
been asked, evidently considering it as a dis- 
paragement to the profession. 

In an effort to obtain an explanation for 
the fact that girls received better marks than 
boys, the above data were presented at a 
faculty meeting and the teachers were asked 
how they accounted for the differences. The 
discussion centered on the fact that girls re- 
ceived better marks than boys, rather than 
on the fact that women teachers gave boys 
poorer marks than did the men teachers, All 
comments made were directed towards the 
fact that factors other than sex attraction 
were causing the difference in marks. One 
possible explanation of the difference was 
that there is a kind of vicious circle in our 
schools, the subjects taught by men being 
those in which they had been interested from 
boyhood and in which the boys now in school 


TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF AVERAGE MARKS 


Men Women Both 


ere 1.896 1.692 1.778 
ee 2.053 2.026 2.035 
eer 1.968 1.880 1.912 


are also interested. Therefore, the marks re- 
ceived by boys from men were higher than 
those received from women not because of 
sex but because of differences in subject 
matter. Possibly the fact that boys cause 
women teachers more difficulty in discipline 
than do girls might account for the differ- 
ences in marks while for men teachers boys 
cause no more difficulty than do girls. 

In a study of this kind where there are so 
many variable factors it is difficult to reach 
any conclusions. The study has seemed to 
show the following trends: There is a dif- 
ference in marks given to boys and girls in 
mixed classes, girls receiving the better 
marks from both men and women teachers 
although women mark boys lower than men 
mark them; teachers do not consciously 
make any differences in marks because of 
sex ; teachers explain the difference in marks 
of boys and girls on bases other than sex. 
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Better Discipline Without Punishment 


Frank Risley Kennell 


Eprtor’s Note: The age-old problem of discipline 
comes up again for reexamination, But in spite of 
all our protests to the contrary some teachers still 
have disciplinary troubles. FEEL 


HEN A teacher of ordinary firmness 

\ of character has poor discipline, it 
will often be found that he does not know 
exactly what he wants or that he has no defi- 
nite plan for getting it. He may be quite in- 
experienced or perhaps he has had experi- 
ence in traditional methods and is perplexed 
in his first attempt to handle a class in a pro- 
gressive school, In either case, his discipline 
is poor because he is vague, uncertain, and 
inconsistent. 

What is an ideal classroom? If teachers 
generally would take the trouble to answer 
this question for themselves intelligently and 
definitely, there would be fewer failures in 
discipline. The good disciplinarian, whether 
in an old-type school or in the freer atmos- 
phere of the progressive school, has a clear- 
cut and detailed concept of the ideal class- 
room and a well-thought-out plan for achiev- 
ing it. He can judge instantly how every act 
of the children fits into his ideal, and he re- 
strains only what is clearly out of harmony 
with it. He has an intelligent, reasonable, 
broadly conceived but absolutely definite and 
concrete idea of what he expects of his pu- 
pils. He tries to make this ideal clear and at- 
tractive to them and to gain their codpera- 
tion in realizing it. He must be perfectly 
clear in his own mind why certain conduct 
is objectionable—why he has made his rules 
—for he cannot make his pupils see what he 
himself does not understand. 

In the past, the classroom in which one 
could hear a pin drop was quite generally 
accepted as ideal. Today there is widespread 
doubt among teachers that perfect quiet is a 
wholesome environment for healthy chil- 


dren. The present emphasis is upon purpose- 
ful activity under the teacher’s direction, 
and the modern teacher knows that a child’s 
activity is normally noisy. Instead of re- 
pressing the enormous vital energy of chil- 
dren, he seeks to direct it into worthy chan- 
nels of self-expression. 

An ideal classroom is one in which are 
maintained the best possible conditions for 
the particular kind of purposeful activity 
which is undertaken in it. Classrooms will 
differ widely. Ideal conditions for a study 
hall would obviously be unsuitable for a 
gymnasium or for shopwork. But, unlike as 
excellent classrooms may be in many ways, 
they are alike in this one respect, that the 
children are engaged in worthy, purposeful 
activity under the teacher’s direction. 

When the teacher has formulated clearly 
in his own mind exactly what conditions 
would be ideal for his particular purpose, 
how can he build up and maintain such an 
ideal classroom? Certainly it cannot rest up- 
on a foundation of fear. At first sight, pun- 
ishment seems a direct and effective method 
of combating disorder. One child in the 
group deliberately creates a disturbance. 
Make it unpleasant enough for him and he 
will not do it again. On closer examination, 
however, certain objectionable features of 
this summary action appear. Punishment 
may produce conformity to rule, it is true, 
but at a rather excessive cost. The teacher’s 
objective is the child’s confidence and co- 
Speration. Yet he has deliberately raised to 
an acute stage the ancient conflict between 
teacher and pupil. The child’s behavior has 
interrupted the pleasant and interesting ac- 
tivity of the group. The teacher’s action was 
properly directed primarily towards the pro- 
tection of the group from annoyance, but he 
has ineptly swung the sympathy of the group 
to the disturber. Disorder has been put in 
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the light of a pleasure which the child must 
sacrifice on pain of punishment. He will be 
“good” because he must. But it will be diffi- 
cult to develop in him a constructive desire 
to codperate with the group for a common 
ideal. Doing something for the teacher un- 
der compulsion does not develop self- 
directed discipline. 

How then should the offender be dealt 
with? The first step is to eliminate him from 
the group as quickly and as quietly as pos- 
sible. Any unpleasant consequences to the 
child should be incidental and clearly un- 
avoidable. They should never be inflicted de- 
liberately by the teacher. Isolating the child 
is a temporary restraint which solves the im- 
mediate problem of protecting the group 
from annoyance. The positive side of the 
problem is the very complex task of helping 
the child adjust himself to the group. 

Every serious behavior situation should 
be the subject of a conference between the 
teacher and the unadjusted pupil. The tech- 
nique of this conference deserves very care- 
ful attention. It is an important opportunity 
for teacher and pupil to get acquainted and 
really understand one another. Before the 
conference, it is advisable that the child be 
given an opportunity to write his version of 
the affair. He will often make two or three 
attempts before he produces something that 
indicates that he is ready for the conference. 
Ideally, the child should deal with a compe- 
tent third person and not with his teacher 
at this point. It is practically possible for the 
teacher to handle the case himself. He must, 
of course, be extremely tactful. It is a very 
delicate situation since the child must feel 
free to express himself candidly. Such con- 
straint as he feels may be rather wholesome 
than otherwise if it arises from the obvious 
necessity of being truthful. However, if the 
child is bitter and abusive, the teacher must 
remain calm and good humored. It would be 
absolutely fatal for him to resent what the 
child had written. “A soft answer turneth 
away wrath, but grievous words stir up 
strife.” At the beginning of the conference, 


the teacher may find the child sullen and re- 
sentful. The idea of punishment is so deeply 
embedded in us that the child’s first inter- 
pretation of the teacher’s action is that it is 
intended as punishment. He probably ex- 
pects further punishment. He may even ad- 
mit to himself that he ought to be punished, 
but instinctively he avoids it. He comes to 
the conference in an antagonistic frame of 
mind. This child is cautious and taciturn and 
usually waits for the teacher to open the 
conference. 

Another child will come with a prepared 


” “e 


speech—“Awful sorry” ; “Won’t cha gimme 
another chance” ; “I won’t never do it again, 
Honest I won’t.” If he is very intelligent, 
his apology may be quite elaborate and con- 
vincing. Children of this type are usually 
voluble, affable, and crudely cunning, and 
their protestations of remorse and good in- 
tentions amount to precisely nothing. They 
do not really see why their behavior was ob- 
jectionable. Their efforts are directed 
towards getting out of trouble as easily as 
possible. By no means are they ready to re- 
join the group. Other children are indif- 
ferent. Their attitude seems to be, “Pro- 
nounce your sentence and let’s get it over 
with.” Still others are so utterly impassive 
that it is almost impossible to reach them. 

The teacher must be ready for each of 
these children with a broad and flexible at- 
titude. He must be friendly and sincere as 
well as firm. Above all things he must be 
on guard against the punishment complex. 
It must be made perfectly plain to the child 
that any unpleasantness has followed direct- 
ly and unavoidably from his behavior; that 
the teacher has acted solely as the respon- 
sible guardian of the rights of the group. 
Until he sees this, there is no sound founda- 
tion for an effective conference. 

The teacher and the child should discuss 
their problem in a quiet, comfortable, and 
strictly private place. Here the shy child 
must be won by kindness and sympathy. The 
insincere child must yield to the sincerity 
and earnestness of the teacher. The child 
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Better Discipline Without Punishment 


who is indifferent or impassive must be in- 
terested. The teacher wants his classroom to 
be a place of happy, contented, interesting 
industry. He wants his pupils to enjoy being 
there. Surely such an ideal can be made at- 
tractive to a normal child. 

Among the desirable outcomes of a dis- 
ciplinary experience are: 


1. A definite and concrete understanding by 
the pupil of what constitutes an ideal classroom 

2. A genuine understanding of why his be- 
havior was socially undesirable 

3. Complete and intelligent acceptance of the 
social point of view 

4. A desire to codperate in maintaining desir- 
able classroom conditions (self-directed disci- 
pline) 


Is this method of handling discipline cases 
practicable without elaborate equipment and 
organization ? Can one teacher use it alone in 
a school that is organized on the punishment 
plan? The answer is most decidedly yes! 
Where the school is organized to eliminate 
punishment, the progressive teacher enjoys 
the advantages of an accepted school practice 
and of a supervised study hall in charge of a 
competent expert especially maintained to 
receive unadjusted children. Usually, how- 
ever, school authorities will be found to be 
willing to codperate with a teacher in any 
reasonable proposal to handle his own dis- 
cipline cases in his own way. A little in- 
genuity will usually provide a suitable sub- 
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stitute for the special supervised study hall 
to which discipline cases are referred in 
schools organized for this purpose. A group 
of vacant seats or some chairs at the back 
or side of the room provide sufficient isola- 
tion. The mere act of sending a child to these 
seats is usually sufficient to check his dis- 
order. The burden of investigating the 
child’s background and record falls, of 
course, upon the classroom teacher rather 
than to a trained colleague in the supervised 
study hall, and it is unfortunate that the 
child does not have an intermediate contact 
with another person to help him get his emo- 
tional reactions and his thinking into right 
channels. But the fundamental remedial 
work with the child is done in the conference 
and this may be quite as successful in a little 
red schoolhouse as in a million-dollar build- 
ing in a great city. 

“Make the punishment fit the crime,” was 
the foundation stone of the old retributive 
system. It was based upon an outmoded con- 
cept of “justice.” “Make the prescription fit 
the disease” is the foundation of the new 
system. How much and what kind of medi- 
cine does a child deserve for getting sick? 
The obvious answer is the kind and amount 
that will effect a cure. Likewise, the treat- 
ment that a child deserves for failing to ad- 
just himself to his group is the treatment 
that will most surely and effectively accom- 
plish that adjustment. 











A Survey of Extracurricular Activities 


Robert W. Frederick and Ione Kindade 


Eprror’s Note: This article gives a view of what 
sixty-six junior high schools in New York are do- 
ing in the area of activities. F. E. L. 


HE WORLD will not be saved by counting 
poh Perhaps the majority is never 
right. There is, however, considerable value 
in knowing where we stand in any particular 
field of activity. We who are interested in 
preparing junior-high-school teachers feel 
that we should know more definitely what is 
happening in the schools of the State than 
is possible by even frequent visitation and 
conferences with teachers and principals in 
service. 

To obtain this more accurate and more 
representative information we asked the 
principals of some ninety junior high schools 
to report on a mimeographed form just what 
they were doing and, in some cases, what 
they thought about the many phases of 
junior-high-school life. Herein is a report of 
practices in the realm of extracurricular or 
extraclass activities.* 

Seventy-six replies were received in time 
for tabulation but only sixty-six were usable. 
In several cases replies were not usable be- 
cause the school reporting was less than a 
year old. The schools used in the tabulation 
are located at Yonkers, Wellsville, White 
Plains, Waverly, Syracuse, Solvay, Schenec- 
tady, Snyder, Scotia, Scarsdale, Rochester, 
Port Washington, Rockville Centre, Penn 
Yann, Painted Post, Oceanside, Niagara 
Falls, Mount Vernon, Mount Kisco, Middle- 
town, Mamaroneck, Kenmore, Keene Val- 
ley, Jasper, Jamestown, Ithaca, Hornell, 
Horicon, Hastings-on-Hudson, Hamburg, 
Gloversville, Glens Falls, Gilboa, Elmira, 
East Syracuse, East Nassau, Golgeville, 
Dansville, Cortland, Chappaqua, Bronxville, 


1 Administrative and curricular practices reported in 
the June 1933 issue of New York State Education. 


Binghamton, Batavia, Ballston Spa, Ballston 
Lake, Baldwin, Amsterdam, and Albany. 
New York City schools were not included in 
the survey. 

Number 
Answering 
Yes No 


RESULTS 


I. Activity period 
1. Do you have an activities period 
during the school day? 56 10 
2. What period is used as the activi- 
ties period? 
Last period 25 
First period after lunch 13 
Scattered through the day 4 
First period in the morning 3 


Second period 1 
Period before lunch 1 
Different period for each 
grade 1 
Activities scheduled as are 
classes, i.¢., scattered 1 
II. Homerooms 
3. Do you have a homeroom period? 58 7 


4. How many periods per week do 
the homerooms meet? (Majority 
meet 1 or 2 periods.) 
5. How long is your homeroom pe- 
riod? (Majority are regular pe- 
riods. ) 
III. Student participation in school management 
6. Are there organized pupil groups 
for leadership and participation in 


the government of the school? 59 5 
7. Do such groups work under a 

constitution? 37 18 
8. Do you have a school code or 

motto? 25 31 
9. Do you have an insignia for citi- 

zenship service? 20 37 
10. Do you have a central council? 52 6 
11. Are members of the council 

elected by homeroom groups? 50 9 
IV. Assembly 
12. Do you have assembly programs? 65 0 


13. Are your assemblies held with 
grades above or below the junior 


high school? 17 47 
14. Does your faculty plan the entire 
assembly program? 19 42 
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V. Honor societies 

15. Do you have a chapter of the 
National Junior Honor Society? 

16. Do you have other honor so- 
cieties? 

VI. Clubs 

17. Do you have school clubs? 

18. Are the clubs originated by the 
pupils? 

19. Do the clubs generally continue 
from year to year? 

20. Is there a limit to the numbers 
of members in any one club? 

21. What is this limit? (8 to no limit) 
22. Is there a limit to the number 
of clubs one pupil may join? 

23. What is this limit? (35 schools 
one club—conditioned by scho- 
lastic standing in some schools) 

VII. General 

24. When hiring a teacher do you 
take into account the fitness of 
the applicant for sponsoring ex- 
traclass activities? 

25. Is the pupil guided in his choice 

of activities? 

. Is there any scholastic standing 
necessary for participation in ex- 
traclass activities? 

27. Is participation voluntary? 

28. Is a record kept of pupil partici- 

pation? 

29. Is credit given towards gradua- 
tion for participation? 

VIII. Financial 

30. Do you have a blanket student 
tax? 

31. Does the board of education ap- 
propriate money for the support 
of any extraclass activity? 

32. How do you raise money for the 
activities? Athletics, magazine 
sales, dramatics, parties, candy 
sales, assessments, suppers, club 
dues, tag day, lectures, dances, 
noon-day dancing, ice-cream so- 
cials, motion pictures, bookstore, 
card parties, P.T.A. donations 

IX. Clubs 

33. Are self-perpetuating organiza- 
tions excluded from the school? 

34. Are club sponsors selected by the 
clubs? 

35. Is permission to form a club 
granted by the principal? 

3%. Is permission to form a club 
granted by the student council? 


& 


of Extracurricular Activities 


Yes 


45 


15 


No 


61 
58 
5 


11 


11 


42 


19 


21 


37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


43. 


4. 


45. 


47. 


Is permission granted by peti- 
tions? 

Are club fees limited and stated 
in advance? 

Do all clubs meet at school dur- 
ing school time? 

Do club activities often grow out 
of curricular work? 

Are club programs planned, ap- 
praised, and posted in advance? 
Are there provisions for honor- 
able dismissal from a club? 
What per cent of your student 
body participates in the club pro- 
gram? (average—80 per cent) 
Are the clubs open to any pupil 
interested ? 

May the pupil change his club 1, 
2, or 3 times during any one se- 
mester? (average—once) 


X. Evaluation of the club program 
46. 


Do you think clubs render a di- 
rect service to the school? 

Do they render an indirect serv- 
ice to the school? 


. Is initiative demonstrated in class 


activities as a result of club mem- 
bership? 


. Are ideas contributed by clubs 


which may be incorporated in the 
civic life of the school? 


. Do club activities further wise 


vocational choices? 


. Do the clubs aid the school in 


eliminating undesirable influences 
and improving student conduct? 


. Do the clubs supplement the range 


of pupils exploratory activities? 


. Does club work foster a helpful 


school morale, a spirit of service, 
and codperation? 


Yes 


55 


47 


49 


53 
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17 


16 


11 


3 


The tabular statement of the results is in 


most cases self-explanatory. Interpretation 
or judgment of the correctness or incorrect- 
ness of any condition is, of course, extremely 
subjective, hence open to argument. The ten 
schools which do not have an activities pe- 
riod during the school day may have some- 
thing finer not disclosed by the survey. It 
would seem, however, that this period might 
well become a part of all junior high schools. 
By the same token it may be cause for regret 
that more schools do not have a code or 
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motto. The value of such a standard, about 
which to rally school loyalty, cannot be seri- 
ously questioned. 

If any insignia are given, certainly such 
an award for citizenship, music, and scholar- 
ship should be available. Too often do we 
give the emblem of the school to muscle and 
brawn only. The practice of setting up a 
scholastic barrier to extracurricular partici- 
pation is probably unwise. If we believe that 
these activities are of distinct educational 
value to the individual, which they certainly 
are, then all pupils should participate, even 
the children who fail, especially if that 
failure is due to causes outside the pupils’ 
control. 

Our private view is that the student tax 
offers the most educative and least obnox- 
ious method of raising money for the extra- 
class program; that self-perpetuating or- 
ganizations should be eliminated ; that clubs 
should be chartered by the student council; 
that programs should be planned, appraised, 


and posted in advance; that junior-high- 
school assemblies should be separate from 
those of the grades above and below ; that the 
students should have more part in planning 
assembly programs. 

This record should give encouragement to 
junior-high-school workers everywhere. Ad- 
vance is being made in that assembly pro- 
grams are universal ; teachers are hired with 
a view to their ability to sponsor activities; 
credit is not given towards graduation ; prin- 
cipals are convinced that clubs render a di- 
rect and indirect service to the school and 
to the individual pupil. 

It is hoped that junior-high-school prin- 
cipals will use this survey as a starting point 
from which to reéxamine their own pro- 
gram. Certainly no practice should be 
changed because ninety per cent of these rep- 
resentative schools set up a particular rou- 
tine. The comparison, however, with what 
our fellows are doing is good medicine and 
should be helpful. At least that is our desire. 














A Double Period, Two-Subject Program 
for High-School Students 


R. A. Greig 


Eprtor’s Note: In Fairport Harbor, Ohio, they are 
trying out this experiment with the two-subject 
program. We never have known how we happened 
to select the four-study program rather than some 
other. We are moving, it seems, towards a single 
subject program, but what that subject will be no 
one seems to know. F. E. L. 


oO” SENIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL (grades ten to 
twelve) program, simply stated, differs 
from the traditional high-school program in 
the fact that our pupils carry two subjects 
at a time instead of four. They have double 
periods in each of these classes instead of 
single periods, and complete one unit of 
work in two subjects in each semester rather 
than a half unit in four subjects. At the end 
of a school year they have completed four 
units just as under the other plan. 

That laboratory subjects may get their 
full quota of time, the periods through the 
day are of different lengths with two clock- 
hour periods for those subjects. Of course, 
other classes scheduled during laboratory 
hours have more time. We have aimed to 
schedule most of our English classes during 
the long periods since our pupils seem to 
need more time for English than for other 
subjects. 

The primary purpose in working out such 
a program has been to improve the pupils’ 
method of learning. Besides acquiring in- 
formation in the different fields, it has long 
been recognized that the acquisition of good 
study habits was one of the most desired 
outcomes of a high-school education. In spite 
of that fact, in our traditional school we 
have chased the pupils from one subject to 
another, expecting every one at the end of 
the day to have mastered a certain little as- 
signed block of four different subjects. The 
ordinary pupil has no difficulty in quickly 


cooling off from a subject, but does not so 
quickly warm up to a new subject when the 
tardy bell for the succeeding period rings. 
Our program alters not the kind but the de- 
gree of the offense against good study habits 
in that the changes are fewer. 

Our teacher certifying and accrediting or- 
ganizations have long contended that a teach- 
er’s effectiveness was, generally speaking, in- 
versely proportional to the number of fields 
in which she taught, and they attempted to 
limit the number of fields in which she could 
teach. If a teacher cannot effectively and in- 
stantly change from one subject to another, 
why should we expect the high-school pupil 
to turn a switch four times or more a day 
and automatically warm up to a new subject 
without loss of time or interest in any one of 
the four? We shouldn’t, but we did. Conse- 
quently we enlarged upon already poor study 
habits. 

We have, for several years, suggested to 
our teachers that they have supervised study. 
Some went so far as to ring a bell at the end 
of twenty-five or thirty minutes to signify 
that the remainder of the period was for 
work by the pupil. Those who have taught or 
supervised schools attempting to divide fifty 
minutes or shorter periods into teaching and 
supervised study periods know that there 
was very little if any constructive supervised 
study. Usually even the very best teacher 
brought the pupils to the point of readiness 
for some real purposeful work on the as- 
signed lesson only to have the bell ring. The 
pupils then left for the next class and, upon 
arrival, the teacher turned a switch in the 
hope that there was a live current for her 
subject. The warming-up period by the first 
teacher was lost. The pupils were stone cold 
for the second teacher. It was an attempt to 
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eradicate, at least partially, such problems 
that we worked on for several years before 
finally adopting the double period, two-sub- 
ject program. 

Our results to date seem to indicate : 


1. Fewer failures 

2. More ground covered 

3. Greater possibility of grouping in classes ac- 
cording to their ability in that subject. This is 
probably due to size of our school and may not 
affect a larger school. 

4. More thorough mastery of subject matter 
as evidenced by standardized tests 

5. Increasing tendency to teach all subjects on 
the laboratory method 

6. A getting away from a single textbook and 
a wider reading-wider study type of classroom 
work 

7. Increasing tendency towards unit instruc- 
tion 

8. Better opportunity for a teacher to become 
acquainted with her pupils. If a teacher has three 
double-period classes of 30 each, she has only 90 
pupils to become acquainted with while with the 
other with 6 classes of 30 she would have 180 

9. The development of a deeper interest in a 
subject—especially by the best students, since they 
have time for wider reading 

10. A guarantee of at least some study under 
guidance by the student who formerly bluffed 

11. Lessening of the work in making a program 
of classes. This again may be due to the size of 
our school. We have semester promotion. Our 


midyear class coming into the tenth grade was 
so smal! that the classes in elective subjects were 
either very small or the pupils could not have the 
opportunity of full selection. With this they fit 
into the regular classes since classes start at mid- 
year 

12. Lessening of the passing of classes 

13. Cut in textbook cost by approximately fifty 
per cent since pupils need only two books at a 
time—this especially where the school furnishes 
the books. This saving will be partially cut if 
classroom reference libraries are built up as they 
should be for the laboratory method 

14. A necessity for a few single-period classes 
to allow some students who can and want to 
graduate in less than three years from senior high 
school 

15. Some difficulty may be felt in a school where 
there are many transfers from other schools dur- 
ing the semester; but, if they come at the end 
of the semester and have completed their units, 
there is no difficulty. 


We frankly admit this schedule to be an 
experiment. Though it appears to be working 
to the advantage of our pupils, it is not a 
panacea. We still have our problems. It has, 
no doubt, worked smoothly with us because 
of the fact that all but one teacher had 
taught in summer school or had other ex- 
perience with double-period classes. The 
teachers asked for it and were, therefore, in 
sympathy with it. 
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School Law—A Social Philosophy 


Daniel R. Hodgdon 


Eprtor’s Note: Dr. Hodgdon is a prominent New 
York lawyer whose extensive and successful edu- 
cational career peculiarly fits him to write of this 
increasingly important subject. 

P. W. L. C. 


CHOOL LAW is a social philosophy which 
has had little emphasis in our modern 
teacher-training institutions. Despite the fact 
that school law may be as important from 
the point of view of social philosophy as edu- 
cational psychology or educational sociology, 
little attention has been given it until recent- 
ly. Within the past few years there has been 
a gradual realization of its importance as a 
factor in the training of an educational 
executive, 

Part of the neglect in this field has been 
due to an erroneous opinion that school law 
lay apart from any other phase of educa- 
tional activity. It has generally been consid- 
ered that it was a field for legal practitioners. 
It has further been believed that school law 
was written upon the statute books of each 
State and was inevitably different in each 
civil division of the country. While to a cer- 
tain extent these beliefs are true, they are 
only of minor importance in relation to the 
great field of school law which has been built 
up through judicial decisions throughout the 
country. Statutory laws are easily read but 
often difficult to apply correctly without a 
knowledge of the philosophy of school law. 
The school executive requires only a copy of 
the school statutes, but the great body of 
school law as a social entity in connection 
with the problems of education is seldom 
known by the most efficient school executive. 
This great social philosophy of school law 
built up in large part by the judiciary of our 
country is strikingly similar throughout the 
entire country, and, strange as it may seem, 
there are great elements of similarity in the 
legal philosophy dealing with schools 


throughout the whole English-speaking 
world and somewhat less similarity through- 
out the entire civilized world. 

It is somewhat paradoxical that schools of 
education, the purpose of which is to train 
administrators and teachers in the entire 
philosophy of education, should omit from 
their courses so fundamental and important 
a training in the underlying legal principles 
on which the public school is grounded. In 
the general curriculum of teacher-training 
institutions there is little or no study of the 
function of the public school in organized 
society as defined by the courts. No matter 
what vagaries or theories may have been 
promulgated or entertained by educational 
reformers, administrators, or professors of 
education, the courts have formulated a 
theory of education which is the authorita- 
tive basis from which the educators should 
start his formulation of educational prin- 
ciples. The courts have formed their theory 
of education upon what they deem to be the 
fundamental principles of public policy. In 
legal theory the function of a public school 
is not to confer benefits upon an individual. 
The public school exists as a State institution 
simply because the very existence of civil so- 
ciety demands it. Education formulated by 
the State is not so much a right granted 
pupils as a duty imposed upon them for the 
public good. 

Within the past decade there has been an 
enormous increase in the amount of litiga- 
tion involving school boards and school dis- 
tricts, Large sums of money have been ex- 
pended both wisely and unwisely, but chiefly 
unnecessarily, in litigation surrounding the 
administration of public-school property and 
the administration of public schools. From 
a survey of the cases involved, it can be seen 
readily that a great deal of the litigation 
which has arisen in the last ten years has 
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been due to ignorance of principles evolved 
from previous judicial determinations. The 
inability of the administrator to analyze 
situations from the point of view of previous 
judicial decisions has often led him into 
serious difficulties. 

At other times, had the efficient admin- 
istrator of a public-school system been ac- 
quainted with the principles underlying the 
law governing the administration of public 
schools, he would have been in a position to 
advise intelligently a school board composed 
of laymen as to the proper executive and 
administrative function of the board. This 
does not necessitate that any public-school 
administrator be a lawyer; frequently the 
most expert attorney makes serious blunders 
in regard to the principles underlying the 
operation of school law. School law is a field 
with which the ordinary legal practitioner 
may be totally nonconversant. 

Every public-school administrator should 
be well grounded in the theory underlying 
the State legislature and educational policies. 
He should know the theory of police power 
and educational policy. Although State edu- 
cational policy is committed in general to the 
various States of the Union, the United 
States Supreme Court may control such 
policy in very vital ways. The educator 
should know something of the discretionary 
power of the legislature and the character 
and form of authority which it can delegate 
to school districts. The school district is not 
a municipal corporation, strictly speaking; 
it is a civil division of the State. A clear un- 
derstanding of the status of school-district 
offices should be had; for example, the legal 
authority of boards of education to require 
physical examination of pupils; to employ 
nurses, dentists, and physicians ; to maintain 
clinics; to permit practice teaching; to em- 
ploy legal counsel ; to insure school property ; 
and to insure teachers. 

One of the most troublesome questions 
which has been before the courts is that of 
the delegation of school-board discretion. 
The administrator or superintendent of 


schools with a proper background of legal 
philosophy of school administration should 
be able to advise his board when they have 
exceeded their powers in this respect. 

School-board procedures and records are 
of great importance. There are few statutes 
which cover the details of the school-board 
meeting; there are certain inherent powers 
which are more or less common throughout 
the country in respect to school-board pro- 
cedures. Statutes in regard to school matters 
must be framed in general terms with a 
grant of general powers. The specific ap- 
plication of these statutes requires more or 
less knowledge of the philosophy of the 
court. 

The public-school administrator should 
have a clear knowledge of the fundamental 
philosophy governing the contractual author- 
ity and liability of school boards with respect 
to making contracts, school money, school 
debts, and the acquisition and use of school 
property. In some States there are many 
statutes that govern the use of school prop- 
erty; however, these statutes are not con- 
clusive or complete in themselves. A judicial 
philosophy has grown up concerning the use 
of school property which is far more reach- 
ing and important and decisive than the 
statute itself. 

Another important phase of the applica- 
tion of school law in the administration of 
schools is found in the tort liability of school 
districts. The courts have built up a funda- 
mental doctrine which has had a far-reach- 
ing effect upon statutes. The average school 
administrator is frequently totally ignorant 
of this philosophy. The lack of knowledge 
governing their liability has often led both 
the superintendent of schools and the school 
board into difficulties with a consequent 
waste of large sums of money. Personal lia- 
bility of school officers is an exceedingly im- 
portant subject. 

One of the most important phases of this 
field is the liability incurred in the exercise 
of discretion. Statutes seldom, if at all, de- 
fine the discretionary limitations of school 
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boards. Discretion is one of the most im- 
portant elements in the administration of 
schools. It is used at almost every school- 
board meeting and daily by the superin- 
tendent and members of his staff. A thor- 
ough understanding of the limits of discre- 
tionary power, the legal principles involved, 
and the manner of exercising discretion 
should be known to every school official. The 
superintendent should be so completely in- 
formed on the subject as to prevent the exer- 
cise of this power in an ultra vires manner 
or outside of the legal limits. 

During the depression much has been done 
in regard to the employment and dismissal 
of teachers. Outside of the statutory author- 
ity which exists in the various States there 
are a number of fundamental legal principles 
formulated by the courts which should be 
known to school executives. His lack of 
knowledge in this respect is inexcusable, un- 
less it be upon the ground that in his train- 
ing for the position no opportunity was given 
for a study of the relationship between the 
courts and the schools. Many questions have 
arisen and many ultra vires acts have been 
committed by boards of education with re- 
spect to teachers’ salaries during the mania 
for reduction or return of a portion of the 
salary to the school district. The theory as- 
sociated with the establ’shment of salary 
schedules and the making of contracts for 
the reduction of salaries has not been well 
understood. Errors resulting from such lack 
of knowledge may be very costly to school 
districts in the near future. There are cases 
in which teachers would be able to sue and 
collect all back salary which they have 
voluntarily donated to boards of education. 

It is important that administrators and 
teachers understand the pension and mini- 
mum-wage legislation and its interpretation 
by the courts. The constitutionality, the au- 
thority vested in school districts, the vested 
rights under pension legislation, the author- 
ity to grant pensions, and the operation of 
the minimum-wage legislation have all come 
before the higher courts for interpretation. 


Matters of school attendance, such as 
compulsory attendance, prescribed age for 
school attendance, effect of residence, tem- 
porary residence in a school district, rights 
of nonresident pupils, rejection of applicants 
for admission, classification of pupils on a 
basis of scholarship, exclusion of pupils for 
mental or physical defects, for nonpayment 
of tuition, and for damages done to school 
property, race segregation, and transporta- 
tion, have all been litigated from various 
standpoints and certain fundamental legal 
principles established in regard to the prob- 
lems involved. 

In matters concerning the discipline and 
punishment of pupils there is considerable 
information now available which is impor- 
tant to teachers as well as to superintendents. 
The relationship between the parents and the 
teachers, the school board and the parents, 
the superintendent and the teachers, and the 
principal and the teachers are all governed 
by certain legal rules formulated upon ju- 
dicial principles. No matter what the educa- 
tional theory may be concerning such prob- 
lems, the legal theory will ultimately control 
the situation when the question must be 
solved through court action. 

Probably no other field of school law gives 
so much difficulty as that which concerns 
rules and regulations made by boards of 
education. If practically any set of rules and 
regulations made by school boards under 
the advice of a superintendent of schools 
was to be examined, there would be found 
some violation of the legal principles for- 
mulated by the courts. Such rules include 
those which regulate the dress and personal 
appearance of pupils or those that require 
pupils to pay for injury to school property, 
health regulations, regulations concerning 
vaccination, restriction of membership in 
high-school fraternities, rules concerning 
home study, enforcement of regulations gov- 
erning pupil conduct off school grounds and 
out-of-school hours, rules compelling stu- 
dents to pursue certain subjects, rules in- 
fringing upon the right of parents to deter- 
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mine the subject matter that shall be taught, 
rules concerning Bible reading and religious 
instruction, and a host of other rules and 
regulations. The superintendent should be 
able, through a knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles governing a school board’s 
powers and limitations, to advise his board 
when they are exceeding their powers or 
when they can modify rules to bring them 
within the scope of legality. 

The numerous cases litigated in the field 
of education in the courts last year indicate 
that the school-board attorney is not always 


an adequate adviser. It is not his field, as 
school law is primarily a field in itself. The 
school-board attorney may well answer ques- 
tions which involve general legal matters 
because of his training, but when it comes to 
educational matters and policies the board 
should be able to look with confidence to its 
superintendent for the correct procedure not 
only for the accepted progressive philosophy 
of education but for a well-settled, sound, 
legal point of view. Until the superintend- 
ent can fill this need, his training is de- 
ficient. 
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The Examination 


Frank M. Pelton 


Eprror’s Note: Frank M. Pelton, instructor in edu- 
cation at New York University, is dissatisfied with 
the use to which examinations are too frequently 
put by teachers and particularly with the pressure 
from above which compels teachers to use exami- 
nations for the wrong purpose. 

A. D. W. 


DUCATIONAL method and practice is bur- 

dened heavily with legacies and inheri- 
tances which were applicable to teaching 
situations when education consisted of the 
mere acquisition and retention of facts. Of 
these legacies, the examination is considered 
the sine qua non of effective teaching. It is 
seldom questioned and is always considered 
the essential conclusion to the teaching func- 
tion. Now that teaching, following new con- 
ceptions of education, consists of more than 
directing the educand in his acquisition of 
bare facts, the use of the examination as a 
teaching tool needs to be reévaluated. 

There are two points of view which can 
govern the giving of examinations and the 
interpreting of their results. One is in terms 
of achievement, an attempt to measure 
progress. The other is in the spirit of dis- 
covering the causes for failure to achieve 
desired objectives. 

The former point of view is prevalent in 
current practice. The examination is used 
primarily for the sole purpose of discover- 
ing what a pupil knows, in order to classify 
him according to certain conventional cate- 
gories. As the result of an examination, he 
is either failed or promoted, praised or con- 
demned, given a high-school diploma, an 
“A,” a “C,” or whatever reward school 
authorities think appropriate. If what a 
pupil does not know is accidentally divulged, 
he is penalized for his lack of information. 
The pupil who can answer all questions is 
given one hundred per cent and is praised 
for his educational attainments; the pupil 


who, through lack of understanding and in- 
formation, can answer only one half of the 
questions is given fifty per cent and is chided 
for his ignorance. One is weighed in the 
balance of education and is found wanting. 
From this point of view, as the result of 
the incontestable examination, the pupil is 
labeled in terms of his success or failure. 

One does not need to search far for prac- 
tices illustrating his point of view. The sys- 
tem of Regents existing in New York State 
is a classic illustration. A large school system 
in central New York State requires its teach- 
ers to give quarterly examinations and aver- 
age the marks obtained with the daily marks 
in the ratio 1-3, in order to establish the 
evaluation of achievement. In truth, where 
is the teacher who doesn’t give the examina- 
tion for the sole purpose of obtaining an 
“objective” evaluation of progress? 

The second point of view considers the 
examination as a prognostic or diagnostic in- 
strument. Its chief function is to ascertain 
the needs of pupils, their problems, their 
difficulties. To be sure, it searches for the 
lack of understanding, of information, but 
not in order to penalize the pupil or to label 
him. Instead, the divulged difficulties and 
problems are used as points of departure for 
the teacher. The examination shows the 
causes of failure and does not merely estab- 
lish a numerical evaluation of progress. 

The new teacher is not interested in the 
evaluation of achievement as such. The one 
hundred per cent record in Regents examin- 
ations is no longer her goal. Her aim is the 
development of a wholesome boy and girl, 
with well-formed habits and well-integrated 
personalities. The examination, for her, de- 
termines the needs of her pupils. It is not a 
measuring rod of progress, but is a measur- 
ing rod of needs, of interests, and of abili- 
ties. 
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Education never ends; it is a continuing 
process. In such a conception there is little 
place for the climacteric examination and 
the accompanying interpretation. Examina- 
tions should ever point the way to new en- 
deavors, to new achievement; they should 
not evaluate past endeavors or measure 
achievement in order to determine the ap- 
propriateness of a crown. The examination 
is the eye towards the future, not the ear 
towards the past. 

Educational procedure is laboring, not 
only under a false point of view concerning 
the purpose and utility of the examination, 
but also under an illusion as to what consti- 
tutes an examination. Generally speaking, 
teachers conceive the written examination as 
bona fide. Such examinations, either as diag- 
nostic instruments or as measures of achieve- 
ment, are often invalid. Their invalidity 
arises out of the artificialty of the situation 
which it purports to examine. Examinations 
too frequently remain as abstractions and as 
mere words, not touching actual situations 
in which the elements of the examination 
would be naturally found. 

To test a boy’s ability to build a box, one 
would not ask him to describe the procedure 
which he would use. Instead, the boy would 
be asked to demonstrate his ability by actual- 
ly building a box. So in English, one can 
judge a pupil’s ability to use correct grammar 
only by hearing his conversation or reading 
his compositions, when such expression is 
natural and found in an actual situation. The 
English examination with its artificiality 
may determine that one has a working 
knowledge of the English language, while 
actual practice would not justify the con- 
clusion. 

The examination, to have a high degree 
of validity and to be of great value in the 


direction and guidance of growing youth, 
should grow out of actual situations, normal 
and natural performances. They cannot be 
stereotyped, traditional, or “carry overs,” 
for each pupil brings new situations which 
need interpreting. 

The generally accepted practice concern- 
ing the source of material to be included in 
the examination, the purpose of the examina- 
tion, and the interpreting of it, is a policy, 
indefensible in the light of educational phi- 
losophy. Education involves change towards 
some objective or goal, which is dynamic and 
worth while for the individual. The exami- 
nation has a true mission as a diagnostic in- 
strument, uncovering obstacles to further 
growth. As a static measurement of achieve- 
ment according to some preconceived stand- 
ard, it is obsolete. Examinations are indis- 
pensable to effective teaching, but their 
value is determined by how well they actual- 
ly diagnose one’s performance in actual 
situations. 

What an interesting conjecture to imagine 
what would happen to the physical well-be- 
ing of most of us, if doctors used the ex- 
amination in the same spirit that most teach- 
ers use it! One is reminded of the eccentric 
German surgeon who operated upon his 
patients in order to study their symptoms. 
Then he betook himself to his study to label 
the disease and write a treatise concerning 
it, while the aides cared for the unfortunate 
patient as well as they could. 

May not administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers ask themselves these questions : Are 
examinations as valuable as we suppose? Are 
examinations compatible with the changing 
educational philosophy? Are they not per- 
haps shibboleths of a profession? Is it not 
time to rethink the entire system of examina- 
tions and educational measurement? 
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Relating Sex to Life 


Margaret S. Funk and Willard W. Beatty 


Eprtor’s Note: Mrs. Funk, an instructor in ele- 
mentary biology, and Mr. Beatty, superintendent 
of schools of the pioneering Bronxville, New 
York, schools set forth the justification, methods, 
and results of their brave experiment to help 
youths to learn the truth about themselves and 
their biological relationships. The social signifi- 
cance of ignorance of and evasions regarding the 
facts of life will commend this article to all who 
are interested in social problems. P.W.L.C. 


HE student of social trends is naturally 
pene with the rapidly increasing 
divorce rate in this country. He cannot ig- 
nore the growing prominence of the sex mo- 
tive in fiction magazines, books, newspapers, 
and motion pictures which exposes young 
people as never before to insidiously de- 
structive influences which may logically be 
expected to undermine our traditional sex 
morals, Consequently, there is a recognition 
of the need to prepare the preadolescent and 
adolescent child for the human relationships 
he will be called upon to sustain in ordinary 
social life, courtship, marriage, and parent- 
hood. 

Here and there in the colleges, bold spirits 
like Ernest Groves at the University of 
North Carolina are offering to their under- 
graduates courses in preparation for modern 
marriage. In many of our high schools the 
reproductive function is being allowed to 
take its normal place in the study of biology, 
although most of these courses still stop 
short of the consideration of human sex re- 
lations. Some schools for a number of years 
have frankly faced the problem of human 
reproduction as a part of their regular pro- 
gram of biological instruction, and by their 
influence the number of schools undertaking 
this work is gradually increasing. 

Between 1922 and 1926 the authors of this 
article were associated with Superintendent 
Washburne in the Winnetka schools. During 


the period, the members of the faculties of 
the Winnetka public schools undertook to 
give youngsters the needed knowledge and 
idealism to meet the problem of heterosexual 
adjustment through a required course in ele- 
mentary biology in the seventh grade of the 
junior high school. Battling the initial doubt 
of a small proportion of parents, our ap- 
proach won ultimate acceptance as a definite 
part of the junior-high program and con- 
tinues today as a matter of course. The pro- 
gram of instruction runs the gamut of plant 
and animal development touching on all the 
living functions, explains clearly the factors 
controlling reproduction, and ends in a 
frank, complete, and matter-of-fact discus- 
sion of human reproduction. Boys and girls 
are taught in separate classes. Four years of 
experience with this course proved to the 
complete satisfaction of the faculty that it 
performed a much needed service. We were 
all conscious of a release of nervous tension 
upon the part of many children through this 
frank approach to the problem. Parents were 
kept fully informed of the developing work 
of the course and children were urged to dis- 
cuss at home the details of each day’s pro- 
gram of instruction. Matters of personal 
hygiene were clarified in the minds of the 
children, and a more frank and less self- 
conscious basis of relationship between the 
boys and girls was established. Further ev:- 
dence from New Trier Township High 
School and North Shore Country Day 
School to which many of the students trans- 
ferred indicates that on the whole the 
standards of conduct and personal ideals 
discussed in these classes successfully influ- 
enced the life of the children. 

Beginning in 1926, a similar program was 
initiated in the Bronxville schools. Follow- 
ing the general technique which had proved 
successful in Winnetka, we required a 
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course in elementary biology of all seventh- 
grade pupils in the junior high-school. We 
also offered an elective course in the senior 
high-school which covered much the same 
preliminary ground in a shorter time and 
provided increased opportunity for discus- 
sion of adolescent problems and social stand- 
ards. 

Profiting by the Winnetka experience, 
which had shown the need to answer sex 
questions in the elementary grades, we have 
so organized our work in life science 
throughout the six years of the elementary 
school that the question of reproduction in 
plants and lower animals is very thoroughly 
covered in connection with the study and 
care of living things. A specially prepared 
animal room with a large outdoor cage has 
made it possible to raise rabbits, guinea pigs, 
rats, mice, chickens, and pigeons, with all 
of which there has been a study of family 
life. Throughout the grades care is taken to 
answer honestly and frankly all the ques- 
tions bearing upon human reproduction 
which may arise. As this program has de- 
veloped under the direction of a special 
teacher of life science, the classroom teach- 
ers report that there has been a diminution 
of the typical whispering of naughty words, 
writing of notes, scribbling or drawing on 
toilet walls, and the many other common 
manifestations of repressed interest in sex 
phenomena. The knowledge that the entire 
subject will be fully explored in the junior 
high-school has tended to remove the topic 
from curious conversation among the 
younger children. 

Teaching the junior-high-school course is 
not an easy task. The teacher must be liter- 
ally “on his toes” every minute, quick to 
sense a strained situation, eager to establish 
confidence and trust in the minds of the 
class, and willing to conduct a frank, open, 
honest discussion on nearly any topic. It is 
essential, of course, that the teacher’s train- 
ing be a broad, scientific one so that when 
called upon to do so, he is able to interpret 
difficult scientific knowledge simply enough 


for a seventh grader to understand. Above 
all, he must be a friend to the class, the kind 
of friend they will believe in and to whom 
they will go when in trouble. 

We have found it very helpful to have 
our classes taught at different times by both 
a man and a woman. A much broader under- 
standing is thereby achieved than might be 
attained by either one separately. As always, 
the success of the class depends upon the 
character of the teacher and it is essential 
that the person be as near the ideal as pos- 
sible. 

In the early years when the course was 
limited to the seventh grade of the junior 
high school, we felt that it was necessary 
to present the biological material so that the 
child would gain a clear picture of himself 
as one element in a very complex world. 
Beginning with the discussion of the earth’s 
place in the universe, we touched upon a 
great deal of simple astronomy, and then 
turned to a study of the earth and its early 
history, as told by the fossils found in rock 
strata. The difference between living and 
nonliving things was discussed, and after 
dividing all living things between the plant 
and animal kingdoms, we studied each, be- 
ginning with the simplest forms and develop- 
ing to the more complex. Step by step as 
the course progressed, we took care to fa- 
miliarize the children with the scientific vo- 
cabulary of the reproductive function as 
well as the many other things that living 
beings are able to do. Much of this earlier 
work we now find it possible to cover fairly 
thoroughly in the life science classes of the 
elementary school. The junior high school 
need offer only the briefest review of this 
material. 

In studying life histories of plants and 
animals, living specimens are used whenever 
possible. Diagrams, charts, pictures, and 
lantern slides are also employed and the chil- 
dren are introduced to the use of the micro- 
scope. Several times during the study of 
animals, dissections are performed so that 
the children may become familiar with the 











yarious organs of the body. We attempt to 
cover a rather complete discussion of mam- 
malian forms before entering upon the de- 
tails of human reproduction. This is not al- 
ways possible, for no two classes react exact- 
ly alike. The children are encouraged to ask 
questions at all times with such freedom 
that as the discussion of mammalian repro- 
duction proceeds, there is always liable to 
be a time at which some member of the class, 
making quick connection between some of 
the new facts and some ideas that have been 
in the back of his mind for a long time, asks 
a question which projects the whole question 
of human relationship into the discussion. 
For the clearer understanding of the hu- 
man body, we have a number of Frohse ana- 
tomical charts and a full-sized plaster mani- 
kin of an adolescent female trunk. This 
affords a clear conception of the place and 
form of all the organs, for after the lungs 
have been studied, they can be removed, re- 
vealing the heart, under which lies the 
stomach and below which are the liver and 
the intestines. Each of these in turn may be 
removed, finally revealing the ovaries, 
uterus, and vagina. We have found it pos- 
sible to answer all necessary questions about 
the male generative organs from the Frohse 
charts. At some point during our discussion, 
someone asks how fertilization takes place. 
The time when the question appears varies 
according to the class. The issue is never 
forced but the question is allowed to come 
naturally, It is answered as fully and simply 
as possible. The answering discussion be- 
gins with a consideration of human emo- 
tions. It is pointed out that when one really 
cares a great deal for someone, he enjoys 
having that person near. One’s mother, for 
instance, is loved so much that one is happy 
and joyful when receiving her caresses. That 
same caress from a stranger would not pro- 
duce the same feeling at all. Some day, the 
pupils are told, when they are older, they 
will love some one of the opposite sex in 
somewhat that same way. Such mutual love 
and understanding may lead naturally to 
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readiness for marriage and such intimate 
personal contacts as are involved in mating. 

Months pass before this point is reached. 
Pupils and teacher understand each other 
and there is an atmosphere of wholesome 
frankness. Perhaps for the first time many 
of them have found some one who is willing 
to answer all their questions. 

During these discussions the question of 
common street talk concerning sex matters 
always arises. The children have no difficulty 
in associating such vulgarisms with lack of 
knowledge and low ideals. They often ask 
what they can do to help the matter. We us- 
ually suggest that when the subject is 
brought up by another child, he might be in- 
duced to come to the teacher or some intel- 
ligent adult for a clarification of his misun- 
derstanding and we explain that we are al- 
ways ready to be as helpful as possible in 
clearing up misconceptions. 

We try not to dwell on the morbid sides 
of sex, such as disease, illegitimacy, etc., but 
if questions are asked, they are answered 
truthfully. We emphasize, of course, that 
these are abnormal conditions and should be 
looked upon as unusual. Masturbation is dis- 
cussed and we attempt to implant self-con- 
trol and self-respect as deterrents rather 
than the old fear concept which was so er- 
roneously taught. The course in biology is 
never considered complete until every ques- 
tion is cleared up and the instructor is con- 
vinced that the facts given have led to con- 
structive ideas, and that the child has begun 
to accept human reproduction as a normal 
and wonderful process, which imposes upon 
him an obligation of self-control and prep- 
aration. 

This article does not attempt to present a 
detailed account of all the items discussed 
in relation to human reproduction. It mere- 
ly tries to show how the subject can be ap- 
proached and the facts assimilated by the 
child as naturally and as unself-consciously 
as he learns to read. It also indicates the 
manner, in which ideals of marriage and 
parenthood are taught, so that these discus- 
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sions may form the basis for important work 
in character education. 

Formerly, it became necessary to termi- 
nate the course at the end of the seventh 
grade. We now attempt through work in the 
physical-education and the home-economics 
departments to offer opportunities for the 
discussion of problems which arise as the 
child grows older. Advisory period confer- 
ences in the senior high school have also 
been introduced which permit the develop- 
ment of some of the economic and psycho- 
logical factors entering into satisfactory 
home and family life. 

The success of this work has made it pos- 
sible to introduce and discuss in the aca- 
demic departments of the school many prob- 
lems of human relationship which would 
have been avoided in the past because the 
children would have lacked the background 


with which to understand them. Far from 
overemphasizing the subject of sex, there 
is every evidence growing out of six to eight 
years of experience with this type of in- 
struction that, with understanding, sex tends 
to take its normal position as a function of 
life and ceases to hold the overmastering 
interest it possesses for many adolescents. 
The Bronxville faculty has become in- 
creasingly convinced that this work is a 
necessary part of social training. Several 
hundred parents whose children have had 
the full benefit of this instruction consider 
the course as one of the most valuable in 
the entire junior-high-school curriculum. 
We, therefore, believe that we have gone a 
long distance towards solving the problem 
of preparing children adequately for many 
of the human relationships which they will 
be called upon to experience in adult life. 











A Teacher-Training Program 





H. B. Masters 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Masters is a member of a 
faculty committee of the North Texas State 
Teachers College which is charged with the re- 
sponsibility for outlining a plan for teacher train- 
ing which shall accord with the needs of our 
emerging American society. This committee is 
rigidly examining the practices of their own and 
of other teachers colleges and are prepared to 
recommend rather radical depariures from the 
conventional curricula and methods for preparing 
teachers. P. W. L. C. 


HAT the teachers colleges do have a 

distinct field in which to function apart 
from that of the liberal-arts colleges, is diffi- 
cult for even the teachers colleges them- 
selves to comprehend. Academic respect- 
ability has too long been the aim of these 
“step-children” of higher education. The 
sole aim of a teachers college should and 
must be to train teachers—teachers who are 
capable of assuming leadership in and re- 
sponsibility for a new and a more desirable 
social and economic order. The attainment 
of such an aim entails cutting loose from 
the traditional curriculum and definitely 
committing itself to a policy of ascertaining 
the needs of this new society and in the light 
of these needs, to prepare teachers. 

The progressive public schools of today 
are demanding a new type of teacher. In 
the present emergency, the administrative 
and supervisory staffs of these schools are 
having to bridge the gap between the 
methods taught in teacher-training insti- 
tutions and the actual teaching situation 
by retraining the graduates of these in- 
stitutions so that they may in even a reason- 
ably adequate manner be acceptable. This is 
a clear-cut challenge to the teachers colleges. 
How can they justify their continued exist- 
ence when they have so miserably failed in 
meeting or even realizing the responsibilities 
society has placed upon them? 

It is with this challenge in mind that the 
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following suggestions are offered simply as 
a step forward in pointing the way towards 
enabling teachers colleges to place in the 
field teachers who have been consciously 
trained to meet new and changing situa- 
tions. 

The type of educational leadership offered 
to society will depend largely upon the edu- 
cational experiences afforded by the curricu- 
la of the teachers colleges. The curricula of 
this plan would be built around six fields of 
activities : social sciences, fine arts, practical 
arts, language arts, health and physical edu- 
cation, natural sciences, and mathematics. 
The activities to be used are set up in terms 
of units, 

The first step in setting up a unit is to 
know the individual pupil in order to deter- 
mine her needs. Complete information con- 
cerning each student will be available 
through the services of personnel workers. 
The titles of these units shall express action 
as befits an activity program. The activities 
which comprise each particular unit will be 
worked out by the student in codperation 
with the teacher, keeping in mind that each 
shall enable the student to attain one or more 
of six functional objectives. These func- 
tional objectives are: to aid the student in 
acquiring an interest, a positive societal at- 
titude, functional knowledge, appreciation, 
socially desirable habits, and skills. 

Teachers colleges commonly have de- 
manded of them four products: rural-school 
teachers, elementary-school teachers, sec- 
ondary-school teachers, and administrative 
and supervisory officers. Therefore, the con- 
tent of the six fields of activities must be de- 
vised to fit the needs of these four products. 
This will necessitate the constructing of four 
curricula. 

Perhaps a concrete example will clarify 
the operation of the plan. A superintendent 
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taking a course in the field of language arts 
is given the activity of writing a set of edi- 
torials for his community paper. The stimu- 
lation for such an activity is much greater 
than that for the writing of a traditional 
term paper on a subject which bears no re- 
lation to the needs of the student. Such a 
unit provides an opportunity for the ad- 
ministrator to develop a needed skill in “sell- 
ing” his school to the public, and at the same 
time affords functional knowledge in the 
mechanics of language arts. The building 
of such units and the using of them by the 
prospective teacher is the crux of the entire 
program. 

This plan does not recognize the need of 
an education department, for the entire col- 
lege program will be an educating activity. 
Each of the six fields of activities will func- 
tion only in the light of the aim of the in- 


stitution—to train teachers. Such a plan 
means continuous curriculum building. The 
prospective teacher, instead of taking the 
traditional course in the building of a cur- 
riculum, has the actual experience of build- 
ing units which will meet the needs of boys 
and girls and, furthermore, has the oppor- 
tunity to work these units in the practice 
school and to evaluate the results. Obviously 
such a plan is beset with many difficulties; 
perhaps the greatest of which is the lack of 
a professionally trained staff to direct the 
work. But there are always obstacles to be 
overcome if progress is to be made. 

Will the teachers colleges have the cour- 
age to accept the challenge which has been 
thrust upon them to place at the disposal of 
modern schools teachers trained to guide in 
the evolving of a new social order? They 
must. 
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NY EVALUATION implies criteria or stand- 
A ards by which one may judge the 
character or quality of the items or events 
to be appraised. In view of the fact that there 
are few universally accepted criteria for 
judging the junior high school in terms of 
its home-membership contributions, and that 
the time available for this examination did 
not permit an extended research study, the 
committee formulated certain tentative 
standards derived from a basic philosophy 
of a democratic educational theory. The dy- 
namic psychology upon which these stand- 
ards are founded is considered primarily as 
it applies to those aspects of junior-high- 
school education that train for effective 
home membership. 

It is evident that life does not fall natural- 
ly into definite and separate compartments, 
and that the main objectives of education 
are seldom realized through expression in 
separate channels of action in school life. 
There is much overlapping. For example, an 
activity contributing to worthy home mem- 
bership may at the same time be conducive 
to health, vocation, citizenship, worthy use 
of leisure, ethical character, and even to the 
command of fundamental processes. Home 
membership may be regarded to be as broad 
as education itself. Other studies in junior- 
high-school evaluation, from the standpoint 


of attaining other specific objectives, are 
presented elsewhere in this issue of THE 
CLearInG House. Hence, the practical ap- 
proach for this particular survey is that 
which considers the major aspects of train- 
ing for home membership as it is encouraged 
and developed in the school. 

Contributions to the program of training 
for home membership will be evaluated from 
the standpoint of the social and environ- 
mental relationship opportunities in English, 
social studies, science, mathematics, lan- 
guages ; physical-education and health activi- 
ties ; fine and applied arts ; and the socialized 
and harmonious whole school life—the ad- 
ministrative spirit and student-body citizen- 
ship. These aspects of school life may be 
considered as they relate to the aims of 
worthy home membership as defined in the 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education 
or to any broader interpretation of the ele- 
ments of home membership. 

The criteria for the evaluation of the 
junior high school as a contributing agency 
to home membership may be indicated by the 
degree and extent to which the following 
questions can be favorably answered. 

1. Do the activities satisfy the democratic 
ideal of appropriate education for all the 
children of all the people in regard to worthy 
home membership? 

2. Are the home-membership activities, 
projects, problems, and experiments those in 
which children of junior-high age naturally 
participate ; those which are purposeful and 
meaningful to them here and now; and those 
in which, under wise guidance, they may 
broaden their vision and enhance their abili- 
ties as members of the family circle? 

3. Are the curricular practices in terms of 
content, method, and administration such as 
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result in the schoolroom becoming a social 
laboratory for training in home membership 
rather than primarily a place where formal 
lessons are assigned, memorized, and re- 
cited? 

4. Is the physical equipment adequate or 
adapted to progressive laboratory and social- 
ized procedures which will promote partici- 
pation in home life? 

5. To what extent are the teachers alert, 
enthusiastic, and prepared to emphasize the 
best types of home and family life? 

6. Is the faculty so selected that both men 
and women exemplify the natural and 
wholesome relationships desirable between 
boys and girls and men and women? 

7. Is there evidence in current experi- 
ments or reported investigations that the 
junior high school is not becoming crystal- 
lized, but is maintaining an experimental at- 
titude towards this problem of contributions 
to worthy home membership? 

It should be noted that character, so far 
as it can be observed, must be found in the 
pattern of one’s ways of responding or re- 
acting to one’s life situations, and that it de- 
velops in the interplay between one’s own 
nature and one’s environment. Therefore, 
home-training opportunities are at the same 
time character-developing opportunities. It 
is to be hoped that our home-membership 
training will make youth ever critical of pres- 
ent conditions, and at the same time give 
youth the background of experience which 
will make possible wise judgment and dis- 
crimination. Neither the school nor any other 
educational agency can inculcate ideals 
wholly or even chiefly by direct methods. 
The first concern of the school must be 
with skills, habits, and understandings which 
are susceptible to direct control. From these 
must come the generalizations of behavior 
which are recognized as ideals and attitudes. 
But we submit that unless the home-member- 
ship program of the school does contrive to 
bring about recognition of the fact that cer- 
tain ideals and attitudes are the best avail- 
able present criteria of moral and ethical 


values, it matters little what else it has suc- 
ceeded in doing. 

The complete details of survey, investi- 
gation, analysis, and evaluation are not pre- 
sented within the limits of this brief ac- 
count. Broad summaries, significant and 
characteristic indices of general trends and 
conclusions, typical cases, and outstanding 
and unique phases are reported as evidence 
of the status of junior high schools in train- 
ing for home membership. 


LANGUAGES, ARTS AND SCIENCES 


What contributions do the so-called aca- 
demic subjects in the junior-high-school cur- 
riculum make to the objective of worthy 
home membership? English, social studies, 
science, mathematics, and languages form 
the greater part of the curriculum in which 
the children participate. It is the responsibil- 
ity of teachers of these subjects, as well as 
those of other types of subjects, to help early 
adolescents to live better their daily lives 
which are so intimately dominated by the 
controls of home life. The fact that three 
or more of these subjects ate commonly re- 
quired of all pupils in all the grades of the 
junior high school, makes the opportunity 
and the responsibility even greater than it 
might otherwise be. Instruction at this level 
is characteristically in the form of problems, 
projects, dramatizations, and activities in 
which pupils are led to create their own con- 
figurations of life and are encouraged to put 
them together into a fairly permanent pat- 
tern of living. 

In a representative English course for 
junior high schools there is mention of letter- 
writing and of reading for pleasure and ap- 
preciation. Among the many reading inter- 
ests listed are: pets and animals; home and 
social life the world over; stories of pio- 
neers; heroes and heroines of real life; ad- 
ventures in chivalry and romance. Many in- 
stances are known where reading interests 
have been extended into home circles; have 
caused the establishment of home libraries; 
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have offset the disintegrating pull of crass 
movies; and, in fewer instances, have re- 
sulted in the establishment of that lost art 
of the family circle, reading aloud. With a 
probable increase of leisure, an inculcation 
of the love of reading will help to solve the 
problem of worthy use of leisure time. 

Likewise do science and social studies fos- 
ter the interests of home life. Domestic in- 
telligence is furthered by a knowledge of 
spigots and traps ; switches and fuses ; spark 
plugs and pressure gauges; furnaces and 
heaters; water supply and sewage; flowers, 
bugs, birds, animals, and the like. The se- 
curity of the home, the safeguarding of its 
many functions, is promoted by the content 
of social studies and the discussions in social- 
studies classes. The elements of welfare such 
as police protection and public health are ex- 
plored in the citizenship classes. American 
and world problems have been brought to 
the dinner tables of many of the families of 
junior-high-school children by the emphasis 
in the social-studies classes upon current 
events. Teachers of social studies find that 
when public opinion is aroused over ques- 
tions of the Constitution, or national elec- 
tions, for example, it becomes necessary to 
train particularly in the exercise of tolerance 
and suspended judgment. Social studies, as 
well as English, stimulate the discussion at 
home so that conversation often reaches a 
much higher level than would otherwise be 
the case. 

In both science and social studies, the en- 
richment to be found in books is often ex- 
tended into the home through pupil assign- 
ments. No school is without the example of 
parents who have indulged in adult educa- 
tion through sharing with their youngsters 
the initial experiences in the exploratory con- 
tacts of the junior high school. Here is a by- 
product which becomes a contribution to the 
worthy home membership of parents as well 
as children. 

The new junior-high-school general math- 
ematics courses include units built around 
the idea of family budgeting and units deal- 
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ing with the realization of thrift through 
figures. The constant emphasis in these 
courses is an attempt to integrate all the 
quantitative experiences of pupils so that 
they will come to see that in the home, the 
school, and the community mathematics 
plays an intimate part. 

In the language classes, both modern and 
classical, of typical junior high schools the 
pupils live in a language environment. The 
life and customs of other people are inter- 
preted in pictures of home life, by scenes of 
city and countryside, through books which 
describe the home and the shop. The cul- 
ture of the Roman villa, the colorful life of 
the Spanish hacienda, and the marked cour- 
tesy of the French home all make their con- 
tributions to the thinking of the American 
children and thus to home relationship. In 
those parts of our country where, for exam- 
ple, traces of French, German, and Spanish 
civilization are still pronounced, the influ- 
ence of foreign-language study upon home 
membership is even greater. It helps to ex- 
plain the art and architecture of the home; 
it furnishes a background for the music 
which comes over the radio; and it some- 
times serves to introduce into the home 
forms of entertainment, games, songs, and 
dances of the country whose language is be- 
ing studied. 

In the past ten years professional litera- 
ture has dealt extensively with the changes 
proposed in the academic fields. The main 
emphasis has been to present material and 
to use methods of instruction which will re- 
sult.in boys and girls being given actual prac- 
tices in thinking through the salient problems 
of human relationships and the problems of 
an intelligent adjustment to the physical en- 
vironment. No one can predict with cer- 
tainty what the home of the future will be. 
This much seems clear, however, that the 
quality of the home of the future will be de- 
termined by the attitudes and other traits of 
wholesome character which are developed 
in part by the training received in the public 
schools today. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION 

The health and physical-education pro- 
gram in the junior high school is concerned 
with every child. Formal gymnastics have 
been replaced by instruction and activities 
in which the child has an inherent interest; 
activities which satisfy his urge for action. 
Children react in their homes much as they 
feel. Healthy children make possible a happy 
home environment and become favorable 
prophecies of homes yet to be established. 

Physical growth is promoted largely 
through motor activity. The normal tendency 
of junior-high-school children is to play; 
consequently the play element is significant 
in the physical-education program. Boys and 
girls find themselves in situations demanding 
good sportsmanship ; they appreciate the es- 
sence of fair play; they become “team con- 
scious” and learn to cooperate. These qual- 
ities are helpful in promoting harmonious 
family life. The play program, moreover, 
fosters the wise use of leisure and develops 
enthusiasm in wholesome contests. Backyard 
baseball, folk dancing, and tumbling are 
common in any neighborhood where there 
are children. 

The health program is designed to encour- 
age regular exercise, rest, proper eating, and 
other health habits. Physical examinations 
reveal physical handicaps and defects in 
which the homes should be interested. Par- 
ents are advised of the difficulties so that 
they may help their own children to become 
physically sound. Special classes are organ- 
ized for children having particular disabili- 
ties of the heart or faulty posture, for exam- 
ple, so that these cases may receive treat- 
ment. 

There is a tendency in many homes to 
make the handicapped child more dependent 
than his handicap warrants. He is often made 
the subject of special attention and com- 
miseration at the expense of other members 
of the family group. The remedial work of- 
fered in classes for pupils handicapped by 
deafness, defective vision, or defective 
speech aids these pupils in becoming more 


self-reliant. Definite outcomes have been 
seen in the special aptitude shown by these 
pupils in overcoming their handicaps. 


FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 

Homemaking activities in the junior high 
school are built upon the assumption that 
homemaking is the most important enterprise 
in American life. The day is largely past 
when boys have chores to do around the 
house. Girls in school have little time to de- 
vote to home duties. The school has had to 
assume much of the responsibility that form- 
erly belonged to the home. It seeks to pro- 
vide such situations as will preserve, sup- 
port, and amplify the best type of home life 
and will help those children who come from 
homes lacking or inadequate in material and 
human values to gain better knowledge and 
appreciation concerning the meaning of an 
ideal American home and to establish ap- 
proved social behaviors. Revision of cur- 
ricula in this field has been based on the re- 
sults of wide research and investigation con- 
ducted by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, American Child Health Association, 
American Home Economics Association, 
National Research Council, many regional 
groups, and departments of home economics 
in leading universities. 

The present interests and needs of the 
junior-high-school age have been discovered. 
Vitalized units of work that apply to daily 
living have been organized so that the con- 
tact, method of approach, and presentation 
make a purposeful appeal to the youth. 
Laboratory problems and home projects 
have been outlined and pupils encouraged to 
choose according to their individual taste. 
In many schools, boys have been encouraged 
to experiment and to work in the home- 
economics laboratories on home problems of 
particular interest to them. The following 
objectives are characteristic of junior-high- 
school homemaking programs: 

Assist girls and boys to buy, prepare, serve, and 
care for food in accordance with their families’ 


needs and income; enable girls to make simple 
garments and instruct girls and boys in the selec- 
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tion and care of their clothing; interest them in 
the right use of money, the care, management, in- 
come, and expenditures in their homes, and develop 
appreciation for the good selection and arrange- 
ment of household furnishings and equipment; 
stimulate sympathetic, helpful, and codperative at- 
titudes towards all the members of the household, 
particularly the younger ones; and offer training 
in the best welfare of the young child.” 


Emphasis on adequate nutrition and hy- 
gienic living is evident. The needs and uses 
of different kinds of food in the body are 
taught. Standards for the selection of food 
in relation to health are developed through 
information, demonstration, and opportuni- 
ties for practice in the school lunchroom, 
cafeterias, and the midmorning service of 
milk, It is constantly brought to the attention 
of all pupils that fresh vegetables, fruits, 
cereals, and milk are essential to growth and 
development. Dietaries suitable for pupils 
below normal are suggested. 

The general trend towards integrating 
homemaking activities with the health pro- 
gram has broadened the homemaking influ- 
ence. Most junior high schools require all 
pupils to take work designated as homemak- 
ing or home mechanics for at least one year. 
But since the science, thrift, economics, ar- 
tistic expression, and social relations that are 
primarily of home-economics interest are 
correlated, integrated, and emphasized in 
other departments and in the life of the 
school as a whole, all pupils are in contact 
with some phase of this work all through 
junior-high-school life. 

The unit kitchens and demonstration din- 
ing rooms fitted with modern equipment, 
which are used extensively in the home-eco- 
nomics laboratories, duplicate good home 
conditions. In some localities where older 
gitls have to assume much of the home re- 
sponsibility, fully equipped practice houses 
and apartments afford ideal environment in 
which girls may learn to perform with great- 
er efficiency the tasks that they have to do 





1“Trends in Home-Economics Education, 1926-1928,” 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Bulletin 
No. 25, 1929, 


daily at home and furnish a center around 
which many worthy home activities may be 
grouped. 

The home-economics teachers do much in 
inspiring boys and girls to practice good 
manners and conventions. The adolescent 
impetus to social consciousness is released 
by controlled situations under the direction 
of home-economics teachers through break- 
fasts, teas, class parties, receptions, and 
other social functions where boys and girls 
are happy to receive social approval for 
their good manners. , 

Strong, enthusiastic home-economics 
teachers have been able to arouse whole com- 
munities to take greater interest in nutri- 
tion, health education, human values, and in 
the worthy profession of homemaking. 
Many administrators see in the progressive 
and forward-looking homemaking teachers 
a source of great influence for creating hu- 
man values. Many of them prefer women 
for this type of work who have the back- 
ground and experience of actual homemak- 
ing, for they appreciate the function of the 
home and the purpose of the school as an 
integral part of their own life experience. 

Industrial-arts education offers many op- 
portunities for building worthy home mem- 
bership. In many systems a major share of 
the work in the industrial-arts courses for 
boys is closely tied up with the home and its 
activities. In every home there are many 
simple repair, adjustment, and upkeep jobs 
that should be taken care of by members of 
the household as a matter of economy. For 
this reason, boys are trained in the school 
shops to perform rather unspecialized me- 
chanical duties which require a knowledge 
of materials and skill in the use of common 
tools. Articles are often brought from home 
and reconditioned in the school shop. One 
teacher reports that the boys in his classes 
completed two thousand home-repair jobs 
during a school year. Seventy per cent of 
the boys enrolled in his classes gave evidence 
of having performed such tasks as patching 
plaster, sharpening knives, painting the ga- 
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rage, putting glass in a window, repairing 
furniture, stopping leaks in the plumbing, 
and the like. 

Girls as well as boys profit by training in 
performing simple mechanical tasks in the 
home, such as refinishing furniture and car- 
ing for electrical appliances. Some schools 
provide short unit courses of this nature. 
While the girls are in the shop, the boys are 
in the home-economics laboratory learning 
about nutrition and camp-fire cookery. 

Another important industrial-arts activity 
is the construction of useful articles for the 
home. The skillful teacher sees to it that the 
projects selected are within the ability and 
on the level of experience of the boy. In- 
trinsic interest is the dominant note. Numer- 
ous projects are made for the home in the 
wood, metal, electrical, and printing shops. 
In mechanical-drawing classes, boys make 
home plans which call for an investigation 
of the requirements of a well-designed, con- 
veniently arranged, and economical home. 

To stimulate the development of hobbies 
teachers encourage boys to start home work- 
shops. They advise in matters of equipment, 
and make visits from time to time. Interests 
are aroused that may carry over into adult 
life. The home workshop often becomes the 
meeting place for the boys in the neighbor- 
hood. 

School boys are potential future heads of 
households. Training is provided in the 
evaluation of products and services from the 
standpoint of the consumer. This training 
implies appreciation and knowledge of ma- 
terial, design, construction, finish, utility, and 
other factors which are involved in the ap- 
praisal of good workmanship. 

Agriculture in junior high schools is or- 
ganized in terms of activities or projects 
that have as their major objective better 
homes and home life for boys and girls. 
School and home gardens are laboratories 
for study and practice. Junior-high-school 
pupils often enjoy working with plants, soils, 
and animals. Among the experiences that 
are particularly related to the home are care 


and maintenance of lawns, control of pests, 
a knowledge of landscaping and plant propa- 
gation, and an appreciation of beauty in gar- 
dens. Frequently there are home projects in 
the care of animals. These opportunities 
make possible richer home life for pupils 
and parents alike. In many rural centers the 
agriculture classes have resulted in wide- 
spread community interest in better seeds, 
better stock, more healthy boys and girls— 
and, of particular significance, a revival of 
an interest in the farm as a business and a 
home. 

The typical junior-high-school population 
consisting of children who differ consider- 
ably in home training, environment, and 
social background present a heterogeneous 
group in the integration of which the uni- 
versal language of music plays an important 
part. 

Songs learned in school form the basis of 
the musical entertainment at social gather- 
ings. On these occasions members of the 
family and children of neighboring homes 
join in singing the songs which they have 
heard at school. Parents take particular 
pleasure in hearing again folk songs of their 
native lands or the songs of their childhood. 
Instrumental music also becomes an asset 
in family life. Junior-high-school instrumen- 
tal training functions in home life in the 
formation of orchestras in which children 
and parents participate. 

Another aspect in the field of music is ap- 
preciation. It is recognized that the culture 
of a home is dependent to a significant ex- 
tent upon its appreciation of the fine arts. 
The school music program can render no 
greater service, therefore, than to foster in 
the young people of our country, and through 
them in the members of their home and com- 
munity, a love for, and an understanding of, 
the great works of music of all times and 
lands. Through the teaching of appreciation 
of good music the school stimulates the chil- 
dren to listen with discrimination to radio 
programs, attend worth-while concerts, and 
perhaps build libraries of better music. 
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Music as an emotional outlet and as a 
binding family tie is promoted by the junior 
high school. Frequently the opportunities of- 
fered boys and girls result in discovering 
latent talents and arousing new interests. 
Often the school may do no more than to 
augment the musical ability and interest al- 
ready initiated in the home. 

Art education gives training which will 
enable pupils to recognize and to use art 
values in daily life. Often boys and girls who 
have no ability in crafts or picture-making 
develop a satisfactory appreciation of art 
values through discussions. Reports from 
children indicated that these school experi- 
ences contribute to an enrichment of daily 
life as members of the family. 

In response to an inquiry as to the use of 
the knowledge of art in the home, children 
tell of such experiences as mixing paint and 
deciding on colors to apply to furniture; 
helping arrange pictures on the wall ; select- 
ing harmonious colors in clothes and in 
house decorations ; making Christmas cards; 
arranging flowers; setting tables attractive- 
ly; and thus providing pleasant occupations 
for leisure hours, as well as making the rou- 
tine of home more interesting and pleasant. 

One boy who had no ability in drawing or 
painting said, “I have a little room of my own 
at home. I used to cover the walls with any 
kind of bright pictures I could get, such as 
magazine covers, posters, car cards, and ad- 
vertisements, put up any old way. Now this 
is all changed. I have a big bright picture in 
the middle of the wall and on each side a 
smaller picture so as to get formal balance.” 

Art is no longer defined as merely making 
a picture. All forms of craft work such as 
weaving, block printing, stenciling, batik, 
and pottery make their contribution to the 
enrichment of home life. 


ADMINISTRATION AND STUDENT-BODY 
PARTICIPATION 


The socialized work of the classroom that 
contributes to home membership is coér- 
dinated in the homeroom and is reémpha- 


sized and complemented with extended and 
broadened contacts in many activities of the 
school. The whole school life through its 
democratic administration and student-body 
participation serves as a laboratory for 
training in citizenship for a society in which 
the home is recognized as the fundamental 
institution. Thrift, safety, club life, home 
study, assemblies, and other school and home 
contacts are matters that concern the whole 
student body and school organization. These 
activities are managed so that all may par- 
ticipate in them in planning and sharing in 
the outcomes. The combined efforts and con- 
tributions of both men and women who pos- 
sess broad vision, ripened judgment, keen 
human interest, effective leadership, profes- 
sional spirit, and wholesome character are 
evident where a well-balanced and coér- 
dinated home-membership program is in 
operation. 

From the standpoint of administration 
the homeroom is the basic unit of the junior 
high school. The life of the school is codr- 
dinated through the guidance program. 
Through the homeroom teacher’s influence, 
close contact, and sympathetic understand- 
ing, and through confidential conferences, 
difficulties at school and at home are often 
adjusted and pupils are given encouragement 
and guidance so that they may have the op- 
portunity and inclination to be good members 
of their home and the school community. 

Guidance programs that bear on home re- 
lations include teas for mothers, dinners for 
fathers, and parties of different types. Op- 
portunities are also afforded for practice in 
common courtesy and good manners, for 
character development, for service projects, 
and for activities of similar nature. 

Typical homeroom bulletins state that 
socialization is a homeroom goal. Participa- 
tion in activities that may help boys and girls 
to become well-balanced personalities are en- 
couraged. Furthermore, opportunities are 
given them to think of others and to make 
contributions to the group welfare. Situa- 
tions are planned so as to develop in each the 
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ability to meet the members of his group suc- 
cessfully, to move gracefully among them, 
and to be helpful. Appreciation of human in- 
terdependence and tolerance as developed in 
homeroom activities result in the formation 
of habits that contribute to group life. 

The security of the home depends largely 
upon the sound solution of its economic 
problems. In order to accomplish this the 
participation of every member of the family 
is desirable. School savings plans as devel- 
oped in many centers are cooperative enter- 
prises between the schools and the homes. 
Children are encouraged to earn according 
to their ability and to save systematically. 
School savings activity concerns itself with 
such typical situations as problems of earn- 
ing; of saving money, time, talent, health, 
and materials; of safeguarding property; 
and of evaluation and judgment essential to 
wise spending and investing. 

Perhaps the most outstanding and impor- 
tant evidences of the transfer value of thrift 
instruction at school is found in localities 
where children are opening the first banking 
accounts in the family. Again, reports come 
from many schools that children have a more 
definite appreciation and understanding of 
budgeting, wise spending, and thoughtful 
consideration of all expenses in the home. 

The school includes as a part of the class- 
work, of the homeroom program, and of the 
student-body practice many activities which 
contribute to the reduction of the appalling 
number of home accidents in our country 
each year. Information, demonstration, and 
drill are given in the proper ways of han- 
dling home materials and equipment in order 
to avoid accidents. Pupils often conduct 
home safety surveys. As a means of making 
transportation to and from school safer, pu- 
pils who ride bicycles are informed regarding 
traffic regulations. Pupils who are interested 
in securing driving licenses are given instruc- 
tion in the technical points of the motor ve- 
hicle laws, and concerning the needs that 
make the laws necessary. 

Few activities are more meaningful in the 


home life of boys and girls of junior-high- 
school age than are clubs. A successful club 
organization develops out of the expressed 
interests, special abilities, talents, or hobbies 
of the young people as they find sympathetic 
guidance under enthusiastic teachers. The 
club life furthers the ideal of “life more 
abundant” and seeks the all-round devel- 
opment of the individual through self-actiy- 
ity under guidance and so makes a practical 
contribution particularly to the leisure-time 
program of the home. 

Excessive home study naturally prevents 
pupils from participating fully in the life of 
the family and from following out their own 
bents and interests. Recent surveys reveal 
that more progressive junior high schools 
are endeavoring to free children from bur- 
densome home assignments. Directed class- 
room study decreases the amount of study 
to be done at home. Current experimental 
evidence bears witness that creative activity 
on vitalized projects naturally enlists the en- 
thusiastic support and cooperation of the 
family group. Homework is thus more 
broadly conceived and managed so as to 
help realize all the basic aims of education. 
Surveys and experiments are being con- 
ducted to discover better ways of adjusting 
homework to the conditions that prevail in 
the modern household. 

The school and the home are brought to- 
gether for the purpose of establishing mu- 
tual understanding of aims and purposes and 
to know better the whole child at home and 
at school. Homeroom groups entertain their 
mothers, grade sections give formal teas, 
classes invite parents to luncheons, and stu- 
dent-body groups sponsor receptions. Study 
circles, parent-teacher meetings, programs, 
and entertainments are common. The open 
house and “Dads’ Night” sound a note of 
fellowship that is characteristic of the junior 
high school and its home relations. Occa- 
sionally, assembly talks are given by men 
and women well equipped to present prop- 
erly the subject of sex. At other times able 
speakers are invited to address assemblies 
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composed of teachers, parents, and children. 
Numerous phases of home life may be favor- 
ably influenced by such meetings and the re- 
sulting social values may be of great good 
to school and home. In certain localities the 
homes are visited by the homeroom teachers. 
On such occasions, parents, teachers, and 
children may discuss intimate matters of 
common concern. Many discipline problems 
or minor maladjustments disappear when 
the home and school come together in an 
attitude of mutual helpfulness in the inter- 
est of the child’s best welfare. 

A problem child—one whose behavior 
varies from the normal or whose reactions 
are so unusual that he may have difficulty 
in making adjustments to ordinary school- 
room procedure—rarely comes from a well- 
regulated home. Recent educational theory 
and practice show that the terms discipline 
and punishment are gradually being sup- 
planted by the more professional concepts, 
diagnosis and preventive treatment. Re- 
peated offenses which once resulted in the 
laying on of the rod are now considered as 
warnings or danger signals which indicate 
the presence of one or more disturbing fac- 
tors and the necessity of providing construc- 
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tive remedial measures. Before solutions are 
reached the school and home are invariably 
brought together. In the more serious cases 
clinical procedures are used. Where school, 
home, and child can have an insight into the 
cause of the disturbance and can codperate 
in overcoming difficulties, the problem tends 
to disappear and the child, home, and school 
have a more socialized and harmonious 
life. 


It has not been possible, of course, to pre- 
sent conclusive evidence that the junior high 
school is properly meeting the entire need 
of training for home membership. Printed 
objectives have been cited, courses of study 
have been referred to, teaching practices 
have been mentioned, but whether any or all 
of these are functioning adequately is diffi- 
cult to know. The evidence presented in this 
discussion shows that there is a marked ten- 
dency for the junior high school to train for 
effective home membership. Until an objec- 
tive study is made, which will require time 
and a number of new research techniques, 
this presentation may serve as an acceptable 
answer to the question asked at the beginning 
of this discussion. 











Others Say 


Floyd E. Harshman 


How many of us have stopped to consider what 
would be the result if all the schools of America 
were to be closed tomorrow and kept closed for 
one full generation? One could not undertake to 
describe the conditions that would exist at the 
end of that comparatively short period, but there 
can be no doubt that the effect would be startling. 
We would have a country made up almost entirely 
of illiterates. Culture would have disappeared. Sci- 
ence would be merely a word of Latin origin. In 
the course of a generation we would have gone 
back literally hundreds of years as to all the essen- 
tials that distinguish this period from that of the 
dark ages. 

Even in these days of tremendously pressing 
problems, to my mind the most important ques- 
tion of all is, What are we going to do about our 
schools? That education should be universal goes 
without saying. By education I mean more than 
the three R’s. I believe that every child should be 
given all the education that he can reasonably ab- 
sorb. This does nct mean that all children should 
spend an equal number of years in school or that 
all should take the same courses. It means that 
every one, in order to have the best chance possi- 
ble for a happy and full life, should have every 
bit of education that he is capable of receiving and 
of using to advantage. 

He should have this not only for his own sake 
but for the good of the whole. The intelligence of a 
nation is the sum of the intelligence of all of its 
citizens. Intelligence is the product of education 
and education is the greatest national asset that 
we have. No nation in these times can hope to 
survive, to say nothing of progressing in the arts 
and the sciences, in commerce, in trade, or in in- 
dustry, unless it is composed of a well-educated 
citizenry. Least of all can a democracy, depending, 
as it must depend, upon an informed public opinion 
for the selection of its leaders and the framing of 
its laws, hope long to endure unless it consists of a 
highly and universally educated electorate. The 
individual American must be educated not only 
that he may be able to enjoy a happier and fuller 
life ; he must be educated in order that, in codpera- 
tion with other educated Americans, he may do his 
part towards sustaining and upbuilding an intelli- 
gent and beneficent and capable government." 


1 Excerpts from an address by the Honorable Harold 
L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, in connection with 
the National Education Association Program, October 29, 
1933. 


The responsibility of the present generation for 
the education of those that are to follow should 
not be shifted to the future. Youth must be served 
while it is youth. If we fail in our duty to the boys 
and girls of today, it cannot be made up to them 
in after years when prosperity returns and public 
funds are more easily available. We have no right 
to unload upon the youth of today the burden of 
adversity —Official statement of the N.E.A. 


EpucaTIONAL WorK ON A RELIEF BaAsts 


Many questions are being asked concerning the 
types of education which are to be sponsored by 
the Federal Relief Administration. Seven kinds 
of work are listed here, with a brief explanation, 
The pay for teachers is based on the NRA made 
work schedules. 

1. English and citizenship classes for non-Eng- 
lish-speaking persons—public-school evening class- 
es, home classes for foreign-born mothers, neigh- 
borhood classes, and factory classes 

2. Evening classes for American-born persons 
and other adults unable to read and write 

3. Home-economics classes for homemakers to 
enable them to select and prepare wholesome foods 
at a minimum cost, mend clothing, and provide 
wholesome home life in general 

4. Courses in gardening and poultry raising for 
both men and women to enable them to supplement 
their normal income and to provide a backlog of 
support in periods of unemployment 

5. Courses for unemployed adults who can bene- 
fit from vocational training and cannot obtain the 
training desired through the regular channels of 
such education, and who shall be eligible to re- 
ceive instruction from “work relief” teachers; 
such classes to include persons in need of vocational 
rehabilitation as well as those who for other rea- 
sons are in need of vocational education to make 
them employable 

6. General educational courses for: 

a) Unemployed men and women of at least 
elementary education to enable them to make a 
wider use of public-library facilities and general 
reading opportunities 

b) Recent unemployed high-school graduates 
to enable them to continue their education in 
part, at least 

c) Industrial workers (employed and unem- 
ployed) to enable them to acquire a knowledge 
of industrial history, labor standards, labor 
legislation, industrial relations, etc. 
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7. Classes to enable both men and women to 
maintain their physical health and morale and to 
use their time constructively and wholesomely 


Cuitp Laspor Day STATEMENT 


Following its custom of nearly thirty years, the 
National Child Labor Committee has designated 
the week-end of January 27-29 as the period for 
the observance of Child Labor Day. This year the 
occasion should be one of rejoicing for the child- 
labor victories gained through the industrial codes, 
tempered by the knowledge that hundreds of thou- 
sands of children engaged in industrialized agri- 
culture, domestic service, and certain forms of in- 
dustrial homework are not protected by any code. 

Those interested in child labor should pledge 
themselves to the protection of these forgotten 
children, as well as to renewing efforts to make 
permanent through State and Federal legislation 
the advances which the Recovery Program have 
brought. 

The National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York, New York, offers to 
send free of charge publications and posters for 
use in Child Labor Day programs. 


More on “THE EpucaTIonat Crisis” 


An Associated Press dispatch from Washington 
under date of September 3 quotes Belmont Farley 
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of the National Education Association (in part) 
as follows: “Only 55 per cent of those eligible 
for high-school education were in the schools last 
year, though high-school enrollment was fast ris- 
ing. Elimination of child labor under the codes will 
this year send it shooting higher.” 

Fifteen thousand fewer school teachers than 
last year, Farley said, this September will start 
teaching perhaps 300,000 more school children than 
last year. 

The schools are tax-supported institutions, and, 
as such, their recovery will inevitably lag behind 
the recovery of private industry, perhaps for sev- 
eral years. Educators generally have been greatly 
concerned by the effects of the economie crisis on 
education, but the time has come when they must 
concentrate upon a more significant problem. 

If the schools are to be faced with constantly 
increased enrollments, due to the abolition of child 
labor and to constantly increasing population, it is 
quite logical to anticipate great increases in the 
costs of education within the next decade or two. 
If education costs mount seriously, and the op- 
ponents of free education gain support as a result 
of this, then free public education will have to fight 
for its existence. The nation may be called upon 
within the next decade to determine whether the 
free education ideal of our ancestors shall con- 
tinue to function. The High School Teacher, Octo- 
ber 1933. 








Book Reviews 


Degenerate Democracy, by Henry S. Mc- 
Kee. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1933, 143 pages, $1.50. 


A Citizen Looks at Governmental Condi- 
tions, by Neat S. WHISENHUNT. Boston: 
The Christopher Publishing House, 1932, 
50 pages, $1.50. 


Here are two more critical discussions of our 
Government and our social problem. The first, and 
by all odds the more significant of the two, is 
a vigorous attack upon the system of Govern- 
ment which seemed so securely ensconced in this 
country prior to 1933, accompanied by concrete 
proposals for a breaking down of the artificial 
divisions between the executive and the legisla- 
tive branches of our National Government so that 
there may be joint responsibility for the develop- 
ment of financial and other legislation. 


Coaching High-School Athletics, by Wi- 
LIAM G. CAMPBELL, RALPH K. REED, AND 
Howarp Jones. Los Angeles: C. C. Craw- 
ford, 1932, 207 pages. 


The authors have produced a very practical 
book directed to the high-school athletic coach 
and based on the problems that confront him. 
There are chapters on arousing and maintaining 
interest in athletics, on how to organize an ath- 
letic department and how to finance it, how to 
develop good sportsmanship, how to develop team 
spirit, how to lessen the problem of ineligibility, 
how to gain harmony and coéperation within the 
system, how to improve the condition of inter- 
scholastic athletics, and on the technics of teach- 
ing games and coaching sports. It is, indeed, an 
excellent handbook for the unimaginative coach. 


Methods of Teaching in Junior and Senior 
High School, Eart R. GaBLer AND Ros- 
ERT W. Frepertck. New York: Inor Pub- 
lishing Company, 1933, 207 + xii pages. 
The “wookbook,” as a classroom teaching de- 

vice, has had a checkered career. It was at first 

received with enthusiasm, rapidly introduced in 
many subjects, and carried up the educational lad- 
der into the college and university. Unfortunately, 
it became extremely prescriptive and to that ex- 
tent tended to curb rather than encourage initia- 
tive. Now the character of the workbook has be- 
gun to change; it has become less prescriptive 


and more suggestive, less a workbook and more 
a guidebook. 

The authors of the present volume have not 
only incorporated this change, but have made a 
genuine contribution to education in presenting a 
“guidebook” that is a guide and not a determent 
to individual teacher and pupil initiative. It js 
divided into thirty-six topics covering the two 
major fields of method: general factors in the 
teaching process and methods of teaching. The 
appendices include suggestive term-paper topic re- 
ports and an excellent bibliography. 


The New American Government and Its 
Work, by James T. Younc. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1933, 1,024 
pages, $3.50. 


Professor Young has prepared a third edition 
of his widely used text in American Government. 
He examines our institutions in their interaction 
with the forces set loose by our postwar inflation 
and its recession, with its unemployment and dis- 
tress and the consequent demand that a central 
government, as well as State and local units, un- 
dertake a program for amelioration of social con- 
ditions. 


Contemporary Opinion, selected and edited 
by K. B. Tart, J. F. McDermott, anp 
D. O. Jessen. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1933, 601 pages. 

The essays collected in this volume from cur- 
rent magazine literature present a cross-section 
of the contemporary scene as expressed by busi- 
ness men, lawyers, clergymen, scientists, educa- 
tors, novelists, laborers, journalists, economists, 
and others. Each one has something to say about 
contemporary life and he says it as convincingly 
as he can. 


Adolescent Psychology, by Apa Hart Ar- 
Litt. New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1933, x +250 pages. 


This book is intended primarily for students 
in colleges, universities, and teachers colleges, and 
for educators of adolescents. Material has been 
drawn from many sources. There are discussions 
on physical changes in adolescents, instinctive 
tendencies, emotional life and adolescence, ado- 
lescent escape and defense mechanisms, emotional 
nature, learning at adolescence, memory and rea- 
soning, intelligence and mental growth, person- 
ality, disturbances in adolescent personality, moral 
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and religious development at adolescence, and the 
hygiene of adolescence. 


Citizen’s Organizations and the Civic Train- 
ing of Youth, by Bessie L. Pierce, Re- 
port of the Commission on the Social 
Studies, Part III. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1933, 428 pages. 


Part I deals with the educational and civic 
policies of patriotic organizations ; Part II with 
those of military groups; Part III with the pro- 
grams of peace organizations; Part IV with the 
policies of fraternal groups; Part V with the pro- 
grams of religious and racial groups; Part VI 
with the movements of youth; Part VII with 
policies of business and labor groups; and Part 
VIII with the programs of prohibition and anti- 
prohibition groups. Appendices include typical 
pronouncements of earnest and vigorous, even 
though very narrow, groups that have instituted 
programs of “civic training.” In general, the au- 
thor lets her material tell its own story, merely 
summarizing in a paragraph or so the significant 
aspects of the attitudes and instruments of the 
organizations whose programs are described. 


A Second German Book, by FREDERICK 
Betz AND CHARLES HoLzwartH. New 
York: American Book Company, 1933, 
xvit+ 492 pages. 

“Today,” remark the authors in the preface, 
“the aim of modern language instruction is pro- 
claimed to be reading ability. The result of his 
study is to enable the student to read a foreign 
language with ease and enjoyment.” 

With this aim in mind the authors have pre- 
sented 273 pages of reading material and, in 130 
pages, a concise grammar review with a mini- 
mum of English-German exercises. Ease in read- 
ing is here achieved not by offering simple stories 
with a limited vocabulary, but by so dividing the 
page that a vocabulary of the unusual words and 
idioms runs parallel to a text column a trifle 
wider than that of a newspaper; enjoyment in 
reading is achieved by printing articles, stories, 
and poems which would sustain the reader’s in- 
terest even in English. 


Public School Support in the United States 
During Periods of Economic Depression, 
by R. S. Pirxin. Brattleboro, Vermont: 
Stephen Daye Press, 1933, 143 pages, 
$1.50. 


This study covers five major depressions in 
this country under chapter headings: I. The Re- 


vival of Education Following the Panic of 1837; 
II. Educational Expansion During the Depression 
of 1857; III. The Maintenance of School Support 
During the Depression of the Seventies; IV. The 
Growth of School Support from the Panic of 
1893 to the Close of the Century; V. Significant 
Gains in Public-School Support During the De- 
pression Periods of 1907 and 1921. In the light 
of what has happened in the past, the investigator 
attempts to interpret what is now happening and 
to foresee what may happen in the public’s sup- 
port of its schools. 


The Carpenter's Tool Chest, by THomas 
Hissen. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1933, 209 pages, $2.00. 

The social value of man’s tools has been the 
subject of many chapters in several social-studies 
readers, but never before has the subject been 
so interestingly and specifically treated as in this 
book. Starting with the tools in the present chest, 
the author explains and illustrates their fore- 
runners during the stone age, the bronze age, the 
iron age, the Middle Ages, and the Renaissance; 
“A highly ingenuous book upon a highly in- 
genuous subject,” Van Loon calls it. 


Our Beginnings in the Past, by D. C. 
KNowWLToN AND A. J. Gerson. New 
York: American Book Company, 1933, xii 
+242 pages. 


This first book of a new series of elementary- 
school history texts with the general title, The 
Westward March of Man, is attractive and read- 
able. Part I deals with the beliefs and myths of 
early man; Part II with early man’s economic 
and social life; Part III with early civilizations; 
and Part IV, with the Greeks and the Romans. 
Generous provisions are made for pupil activity 
and participation, both through taking the pupil 
into the author’s confidence from the beginning 
and through suggestions of interesting things to 
do at the end of each chapter. 


Economy in Education, by Wittam J. 
Cooper. Stanford University, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1933, v+82 


pages. 

Forme: Commissioner Cooper has rendered a 
significant service to education in bringing togeth- 
er the materials for this booklet. Peculiarly valu- 
able is Chapter III, Suggested Economics in Pub- 
lic Education, in which are discussed school sup- 
port and district organization; curriculum and 
building economies, including experiments in class 
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sizes; school organization and techniques, includ- 
ing teaching aids and methods; and school ad- 
ministration and operation. 


WOR Forum Book, edited by S. THEODORE 
GrANIK. New York: Falcon Press, Inc., 
1933, 273 pages, $3.00. 


Fifteen outstanding debates broadcasted over 
radio station WOR by men of pronounced beliefs 
and recognized standing have been here collected. 
As Senator R. F. Wagner says in the foreword: 
“The social-economic crises of our times develop 
with amazing rapidity . . . They demand the 
speedy, intelligent codperation of people in every 
part of the world.” The radio may serve both 
for the education in public problems and for the 
stimulation of public spirit among many thousands 
of listeners. 

The peculiar value of the WOR Forum Hour 
is found not only in the importance and timeli- 
ness of the subjects presented and in the au- 
thoritativeness of the speakers but also in the 
fact that the forum presents more than one side 
of each topic so that the listener is encouraged to 
participate in the debate vicariously and, there- 
fore, to become to some degree an active learner. 
The concise, forceful statements characteristic of 
good radio composition adds greatly to the value 
of the text. 

War debts, crime, the Navy, divorce, propa- 
ganda, the recognition of Russia, stock selling, ad- 
vertising, courts, mortgages, and socialism are 
among the topics discussed. It is a stimulating 
challenge to cogitation. 


Spectatoritis. Re-Creation Not Wreck-Crea- 
tion, by Jay B. Nas. New York: Sears 
Publishing Company, 1932, 284 pages, 
$2.50. 


Dr. Nash has written a truly great book. The 
title is perhaps a bit flamboyant; the play in words 
in the subtitle may give a false impression; it 
may lead readers to hesitate lest to read the book 
they may expose themselves to smart writing. If 
so, the reviewer urges them to plunge into as 
readable, scholarly, instructive, and challenging a 
book as the literature of education affords. 

Professor Nash is disturbed, as all thinking 
people must be, over the possible failure of the 
people of America and of Western civilization to 
become victims of machine-made leisure for which 
social life sets no adequate program and for 
which the schools and the inherited stereotypes 
have made only negative and mischievous prep- 
arations. In this volume, he gives clear bases for 
understanding the nature of the problems in- 


volved, the organic, neuromuscular, interpretive, 
and emotional-impulsive levels of education and 
expression, and the kinds of programs of creative 
living that alone can safeguard society against 
boredom, with its “spectatoritis,” breakdowns 
and crime. 


Psychology at Work, edited by Paut S. 
Acuittes. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1932, xiii+260 
pages, $2.50. 


The material for this volume was derived from 
a series of lectures in psychology and its useful 
applications delivered under the auspices of the 
Psychological Corporation by authorities in va- 
rious fields. Lois Hayden Meek and Arnold 
Gesell deal with the preschool child and infant 
behavior, respectively. Arthur I. Gates writes on 
education; Mark A. May on personality; Walter 
R. Miles on the professions; Morris S. Viteles 
on industry; and Floyd H. Allport on social and 
political problems. 

The purpose of this authoritative symposium 
is to acquaint readers with the great changes be- 
ing wrought in human living as a result of sci- 
entific psychological research. It will serve not 
only this positive purpose, but it will help also 
to overcome many popular misconceptions and 
misrepresentations of psychology. 

If it succeeds in its purposes even in a slight 
measure, this project will deserve the gratitude 
of our civilization. For social planning and even 
empirical adjustments on the areas covered by 
this book depend on clear understanding of the 
limitations and potentialities of human nervous 
systems. 


Educational Opportunities Provided for 
Post-graduate Students in Public High 
Schools, by Ernar W. Jacopsen. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1932, $1.50. 


The necessity of providing appropriate edu- 
cational opportunities for the increasing numbers 
of high-school graduates who return to take ad- 
ditional courses is a vexing problem for many 
high-school administrators and teachers and for 
economy enthusiasts. Dr. Jacobsen has studied 
the extent of the problem in the United States, 
and the provisions made by schools to meet it. 

In addition to his status study, the author dis- 
cusses the needs of postgraduate students as de- 
termined by their characteristics. He urges that 
(1) an appropriate program of extracurricular 
activities be made available for them; (2) a full 
program of directed activities by which all of 
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their school time will be taken up; (3) advanced 
or more intensive courses than those maintained 
for undergraduates should be taught to postgrad- 
uates; (4) advanced college credit should be pro- 
vided for postgraduates who complete work in 
high school of junior-college grade; and ( 5) ade- 
quate counseling service and opportunities for 
further exploration are needed. Practical sugges- 
tions are given for adaptation whereby these five 
provisions can be made pending the institution 
of a public junior college within the area con- 
cerned. 


Realism in American Education, by W11- 
r1aM S. LearNeED. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1932, 70 pages. 
Inglis Lecture 1932. 


Each year since 1925 there has been published 
by the Harvard University Graduate School of 
Education the annual lecture dealing with sec- 
ondary education delivered in honor of the 
memory of Alexander Inglis. In the lecture for 
1932, Dr. Learned examines the rapidly enlarg- 
ing commerce in ideas of our civilization and our 
existing institutional activities in their relation 
to their ultimate purposes in the emerging world 
—social realism in education. 

Dissatisfaction and distrust of the effectiveness 
of our vast educational machinery are spreading 
rapidly. Perhaps American education is trying 
to do too much, and doing it; we may be seek- 
ing to elevate the normal flow from all students’ 
minds and so neglecting “the irregular jets of 
youthful power” which “are spouting out under 
their own pressure.” Education cannot be tidy 
in the administrator’s sense, for the administrator 
seeks to assign numerical symbols for assumed 
intellectual values. 

Dr. Learned pleads for less mechanical and 
more intelligent recognition of pupils’ abilities 
and achievements; and for an end to the silly 
dependence on “units,” credits, and teachers’ 
marks, Within progressive universities he sees 
hope in the increasing use of comprehensive ex- 
aminations. Class solidarity, sectioning pupils for 
credit, and the college-admissions formula stand 
in the path of successful learning. They must 
be replaced, not by new forms, but by self-dis- 
covery, freedom, and assistance in grasping ideas 
that are important to the pupil. The outcomes of 
such education practices may, in fact, be meas- 
ured by objective tests similar to those used in 
the Pennsylvania study, and while we may not 
thus be able to evaluate the “imponderables”— 
appreciation purposes and other emotional quali- 
ties—we may study them more profitably when 
we deal realistically with what can be measured. 


Character in Human Relations, by Hucu 
HartTsHoRNE. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1932, 366 pages, $2.50. 


This volume deals with the nature of charac- 
ter and offers an appraisal of the means by which 
educators have tried to cultivate it in youth. The 
present state of character education is a conflict 
between older, uncritical methods, which teach- 
ers have followed as inherited pedagogical pat- 
terns, and newer, critical methods that are the 
outgrowth of more interesting scientific study of 
which Dr. Hartshorne’s own work, in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Mark A. May, has been outstand- 
ing. 

After explaining the types of method for char- 
acter education now in use and prevailing modes 
of organization, he examines critically the pro- 
cedures of independent societies, the plans pro- 
posed for school use, State and city schemes, and 
play and work programs of community groups, 
which have gained recognition and support as 
instruments of character education. “Discipline” 
and the “ordeal and vigil” are given less stress 
in these organizations than are the “story,” “cere- 
mony,” and “laws” and “codes.” “Exhortation” 
is still too common. Play, propaganda, counsel- 
ing, and discussion are common as modes for 
promoting character results in terms of habits, 
decisions, and ideals. Deliberate practice of moral 
acts is not often found, but participation in natu- 
ral and artificial groups wherein codperative en- 
deavors inspire moral behaviors is favored, 
though its quantity in practice is questioned. 

In Part II, Dr. Hartshorne presents five types 
of theories of character; viz., trait, habit, pat- 
tern, factor, and self-theories. In Part III he 
deals with character as effective functioning. In 
Part IV, he presents his own program regarding 
method and organization for character education 
under the headings: The Idea of the School; The 
Ethical Value of Social Projects; Learning to 
Function; and Organization for Character. 


Classifying Junior College Students, by 
Joun W. Harspeson. Pasadena, Cal.: 
Pasadena Public Schools, 1932, xvi+235 
pages, $1.00. 


In larger junior colleges of California they 
have separated the recommended and the non- 
recommended students for classwork, which has 
resulted in sharp social, as well as academic, dis- 
tinctions. Students are, however, transferred from 
the diploma to the certificate curriculum when- 
ever they have demonstrated their ability to do 
college work successfully. 
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Dr. Harbeson, the principal of Pasadena Jun- 
ior College, here presents the results of a criti- 
cal study of the practice of classifying junior- 
college students into separate certificate and di- 
ploma groupings. 

From his very careful study, he concludes (1) 
that while certain group tendencies may be dis- 
covered, such tendencies are not even partially 
characteristic of all of the members of the re- 
spective groups; (2) that as a class the diploma 
group lacks mathematical and linguistic accom- 
plishments; (3) that no plan of administration 
so far in operation will justly classify students 
into recommended and nonrecommended groups; 
(4) that the students who are transferred from 
diploma to certificate curricula are neither better 
nor worse than those who are not transferred; 
and (5) that, if classification is to be continued, 
it should be based on success and ability in par- 
ticular subjects rather than on a blanket regula- 
tion covering the entire curriculum. 


Achievements of Civilizations, No. 1, The 
Story of Writing; No. 2, The Story of 
Numbers; No. 3, The Story of Weights 
and Measures; No. 4, The Story of Our 
Calendars ; No. 5, Telling Time Through- 
out the Centuries; No. 6, Rules of the 
Road. Prepared under the auspices of the 
Committee on Materials of Instruction of 
the American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C., 1933. 

These six little pamphlets, of which the first 
three are now available, are intended to furnish 
basic informational readings to be used in con- 
nection with the elementary- and high-school in- 
struction. They purpose to encourage the library 
method of teaching in all schools and to help 
pupils realize that the curriculum is a means of 
introducing them to the intellectual inventions 
and achievements of the race. Additions to the list 
now prepared will be made from time to time. 


A New and Complete Series of Four Volumes on 


GUIDANCE 


RicHarp D. ALLEN, Ph.D., Assistant Supt. of Schools, Providence, R.I., 
Lecturer at Brown, Boston and Harvard Universities 


Vot. I Common Problems in Group Guidance 

Vou. II Case-Conference Problems in Group Guidance 
Vot. III Self-Measurement Projects in Group Guidance 
Vou. IV Organization and Supervision of Guidance in 


Public Education 
This series was announced in August 


and is already in wide use in 


Junior and Senior High Schools 
Write for descriptive folder 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
30 Irving Place, New York, N.Y. 
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From the many let- 
ters received from 
appreciative teachers 
we have space to 
quote only short ex- 
cerpts, which though 
brief, serve to show 
how enthusiastically 
the “extras” have 
been received and 
how valuable they 
are in actual prac- 
tice. 
| a A 


These appreciative 
comments refer to 
BOOK I which was 
in wide-spread use 
during the past 
school year, follow- 
ing its publication. 
BOOK II, recently 
published, and being 
used this current 
year, continues and 
upholds in every way 
the excellence of the 
first book. 


BOOK I BOOK II 
$1.00(list) $1.20(list) 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
- «ee ENGLISH 


By CANBY, OPDYCKE, and GILLUM 


“I had begun to despair that there could ever be 

a text so arranged as to present the material I con- 
sidered essential at once attractively and adequately ; this 
book is the first I have found that has accomplished that.” 
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“I consider HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH the most 
complete, interesting, and altogether satisfying text I 
have ever seen. Such chapters on Précis Writing, Books 
and the Library, and Helps for Reading Poetry denote a 
new era in English.” 


5 5 7 


“The section covering the use of the library and refer- 
ence works is one of the finest contributions to the field 
of high school English texts which I have had the pleasure 
of finding.” 


7 7 7 


“I am pleased with the arrangement of subject matter, 
but most of all with the extremely clear and forceful man- 
ner of its presentation. The inclusion of Précis Writing, 
the chapter on Books and the Library, and the gentle 
injunctions concerning poetry reading have been unusu- 
ally useful. The whole attitude toward the subject of 
grammar is refreshing and delightful.” 
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